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ABSTRACT 

The Job Training Partnership Act is intended to 
establish programs to prepare yputh and unskilled adults for entry 
into the labor force and to affd^rd joh training to those economically 
disadvantaged individuals who are in special need of such training to 
obtaia productive employment. The act is organized into five titles. 
This document contains an amendment to the bill from the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Representatives submitted to the 
whole House as the bill was on its way to enactment. The document 
also contains other views and minority reports on the substance of 
the bill, along with reasons for disagreement on specific sections of 
the bill. (KC) 
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May' 17, 1082 — ronmiitt«>(l to the roniinittee of the Whole House on the 
htate of the Union and ordered to bo printed 



Mr. Perkins, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
, submitted the following - 

REPORT 

together with 

., • SUPPLEMENTAL, INDIVIDUAL, SEPARATE AND 
ADDITIONAL VIEWS. 

[To accompany H.E. 5320] 
[Includip cost estimate of the Congressional Budget Office] ' - 

\XT^?T^^\\ °" '"^d LalK>r, to whom was referred the 

P^mnL : ? ^^t'^bhsh a community public-private training and' 
employment assistance system and to provide employment and train- 
ing services and for other purposes, having considered the same, re- 

" 'y^\\ \ ^^i^^eo" ^itli an amendment and recommend that tlie 

Dili as amended do pass. 

and'intvc??'"''"^ Strikes out all after the enacting dause of the bill 
and inserts a new text wlncli appears in italic type in blie reported' 

. Background ' & 

U^Vl w""" characterized by the highest unemployment since before 
VV oriel VVar 11, no task is more important than to find meaningful em- 

\ &Tn fr^l^" ^hi^ ''^g'-^^d, the Comm^ittee on 

^ Education and Labor is proposihg to enact an improved and more 

.ft eflec ive comprehensive job trainrng program. This new propped 

^ legislation, which would replace the expiring CompreheSe Emnlov 

3~ ZernmL^ ^^1' ^^ff P^-^^'^^"' ^^^"^^ ^" ex'sting?Zl 
Nj^ government structure for delivering pb training and gives a business- 

pWwfffl Private Indu.stry Council (PIC) equal foice with S 
elected officials in cletermining how Federal job raining funds are o 
thV^vne. H C°'""^.i"ee's belief that it Is impera& buiTd on 

Lm S« 3 1 T\ ^■:^P'^".e"^<^ developed through this program ove? 

U) the past decade, but it is also necessary to incorporate new policy 

v) (1) . 
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directions to strencrthon the stability of the system and nn])rove its 
effectiveness. Indeed, the 1978 amendments to the CETA statute did 4 
strengthen and improve the Act. Studies conducted in 1980 by tlie 1 
Bureau of Social Science Research and the National (^ouncil on 
Emplovment Policy document these improvements. 

In fashioning the new legislation, the Committee was cognizant ot 
the need to retain the current prime sponsor system while at the same 
time moving toward lafgfearcawide planning of programs. Thus, the 
Committee's bill retains State and local government as the principal 
system for delivering emplovment and training services but raises the 
size of the prime sponsor population froii^ lOOjJOO to 150,000 and 
provides incentives for voluntary consortia to serve a labor market 

area. ^ 

Based on cumulative experience/with the (l^TA program, the Com- 
mittee sought in 1978 to recognize the need to encourage' and promote 
private sector involvement in all CETA programs. As a result, in 19(8 
the Committee esiablished a new Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP) which \his designed to encourage prime sponsors to work 
more closely withVprivate sector employers. Because that program 
was effective-in forging strong relationships between government and 
business, the PrivatVSector Initiative Prograin was reauthorized 
through fiscal year 1982. At this juncture, the Committee^ recognizes 
the need to make the private sector a full partner .with the prime spon- 
sor in th(3 design and implementation of all employment and training 

programs. * • i i i ^ 

An essential element of a program of this magnitude must l)e tlie 
provision of methods which will insure ^tliat the substantial Federal 
monies involved are wisely spent at the local level. Nothing is more 
critical in the eyes of the public than the assurance that their tax 
dollars are efticientlv managed and productively spent. 

Initially, the Department of Labor issued key indicators of expected 
performance in fiscal year 1977,, which were applied to the basic 
training program under Title I of Public Law 93--208. The key 
indicators were extended to other CETA programs in fiscal year 1080 
and subsequentlv DOL converted these indicators to perform- 
ance standards. In fiscal year 1981, l>otli the average cost per en- 
tered employment and the averag^e cost per positive termination were 
lower than fiscal year 1980. Because inflation and the a.verage cost per 
enrollee increased,' program effectiveness must have increased sub- 
stantially in order for these costs to decline. Recent reports also indi- 
cate that placei^ent wages increa.sed slightly from fi.scal year 1980 to 
fiscal year 1981^ and positive terminations and entered 'employment 
rates were higher .than in fiscal year 1980 which reflect the increases 
in product ivitv. . • v 

In the Conimittee/s viow. it is absolutelv essential that binding na- 
tional performance standards are established as'a means of accounting 
for results. The criteria outlined in the Committee's bill are designed 
to guarantee that federal funds are used to assure quality training. 
However, the. Committee's bill allows local communities maximum 
flexibility to determine the types of services to meet the performance 
st an da vis. 

3 
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The Committee finds that one of the most vexing long-term prob- 
lems facing our Nation today is onr inability to find jobs for young 
Americans. It is perhaps the ultimate irony that at a time when we find 
ourselves priinarily concerned \\:ith the revitalization of the-American 
eoonomy, we find the most vital sector of our workforce unschooledV 
untrained, and unemployed. ^ 

/^|^®/J^^tlf JV-A CETA youth program enacted in 1977 demon- 
strated the kind of contributions which government can make to allevi- 
ate this deplorable situation. These prograii^^, together with the 
simimer youth employment program, are retained as eligible activities " 
iinder the new proposal. The Job Corps will continue as a distinct 
national program. The Committee's bill also includes programs which 
place special emphasis on preemployment ^Jvills training, education, 
entry employmente.xperience, and school-to-work transition assistance. 

Kecognizmg that unemplpyment due to structural changes in the 
economy is one of the most qi^iicial employment problems we face 
. toclay, the ( onunittec proposes authorizing a new program under 
this legislation which is targeted to ?erve skilled workers who are dis- ^ 
placed from their jobs by plant closures or permanent i:ediictions-in- 
torce. In the C ommittee's view, retraining these workers and pvovid- 
mg job search assistance or relocation assistance for new employment 
opportunities will go a long way toward helping them become produc- 
tive again and reducing the enormous unemployment compensation 
and/or welfare costs which their displacement would impose. ' P 
, Ihe Committee's proposal also takes into account the need for a 
more closely integrated system. Not only does the Committee make 
tuitiier improvements by establishing better coordination between the 
new Act and the educational communities and the private sector, but 
/ix^xM ''^"^V"'? i?'"^ planning with the Work Incentive Program' 
( VV li\ ) and the Employment Service under the Wagner- Peyser Act. 

* Sum:mauy of JIajor Provistoxs \ 
autiiorizatiox 

..^'^^1^.1^,1^^ P^'^^'^^^s a permanent authorization of appropriations with r 
.^.).4 bilhon authorized for fiscal year 1088 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each succeeding , fiscal year: $3.5 billion for employ- ^ 
I ment auul trainmg service.s for the di.sadvantaged under Title IT: $1.0 
n}^'^ f/>i; disp aced woH^^^ under Title III ; and $650 mil Hon for Job 
C OTl)s, million for Labor Market Information, and $230 million 
tor othei-national programs, under Title IV. ' " 

TITLK I— JOn TUAIXTXO AXD KMPLOYMEXT ASSISTAXCE SYSTOM 

Service delw'ery area ^ 

States, units of local government wilh populations of 150,000 or' " 
more, consortia of eligible areaB^ and rural concentrated employment 
progiams are eligible to I^e "prime sponsors", or service delivery areas. I 
Areas with less than 150,000 population which served as prime spon^ 
under the Comprehemsive Employment and Training Act could 
continue to )e ehgible through 1988 if two or more such prime spon- 
sors establish a point private industiy -ouncil. Consortia composed of 
at Jeast one existing piime sponsor regardless of population size and 
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other unite of-local government which togetlier meet the population 
size am also eligible to be designated as prime ^sponsoi^. 

Prhate indxistry caunc'ds « \ 

An independent. private industry council is to bd established in ea^h 
prime sponsor area which shall have joint responsibilit/with the prime 
sp6nsor for the development of program plans, de^gnation ot the ad- 
ministrative entity to carrv out the pro«:ram, and use of funds under 
the Act. The majority of the members of the Private Industry Council 
are to be rep''resentatives of business and industry iji the area, with one- 
half of sucli. business representatives from small busmess. The initial 
chairpei-son of tlfe council shall be a repre^sentative of the business 

community. , i ^- • 

If the prime sponsor and the PIC cannot concur on the sui)rnission 
of a plan for anv period or if the plan submitted is not approved by the 
Secretary, the Secretary may desi^ate the State or other alternative 
prrme sponsor in tbe Stute to develop a plan. 

State s responsibilities 

The Governor shall dosifriuito one or more service delivery areas for 
l)ortions of the State not served by^local prime sponsoi^f>, 

The Governor is responsible for establi.'^hin*;, with the State Emi)loy- 
meiit and Training Coordinating Council, criteria for coordination oi 
prime sponsor phins with other employment aiid training p:o(rrams 

in the State. • i i 

The Governor is also resi)onsible for a st^itewide comprehensive labor 
market and occupational supi)ly and denumd infontmMon s^•st^MM. 
. Twenty percent of the State funds mav bemused for assistance to' 
State educational age^^^'i^'^^ including, \-ocational ecfucation, to tncil- 
itiite Coordination with training activities under this Act.| 

A t^tate incentive grant program is est-abliJihed for joint agreement's 
beKveen prime sppnsoi-s and State and local educn+ion an'! U-mwmi 
agencies which contribute equal matcliing funds from sources other 
than this Act. 

Pcrfoi^mance stwrulards 

' The Secretarv^pf ''•ahor is required to establish national jierformance 
criteria based on placement in un.subsidized jobs, retention, earnings 
gains, and redm-tions in income suppoit costs for adults, and addi- 
t^ional factors for evaluating youth programs which include employ- 
abilrty competencies, 5?chool completion, referrals to other training 
programs or enlistment in the militiiry. 

The Secretary is permitted to waive tuiy performance standard and 
a])i)rove a plan with less stl'ingent goaK f or a prime sponsor which 
demonstrates exoei)tionnl local economic I^^^vIqIiIo^ 

If a. prime sponsor fails to attain performance goals for 2 eonsecu- 
tive Yeai>^, the Sec|;etary may designate an alternative prime^sponsor. 

All(y\iHir\jces > ^ 

Allowances to eligible participants in f raining activities are pro- 
vided on a need basis calculated as^the eciuivalent of TO^^r of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics lower living standard Ln-el niiniis the participant's 
total ca.sh income (including public assistance R^ayments) and food 
stamps. ^ 



TITLE II — RHPLOYMEXT AXD TRAINING SKRVICES FOR THE 
DlSADVAXfAGED 

Division of funds 

p]inploymont and traininor services for the. disad vanta<2;ed are divided 
int5 adult training proormms for those 22 ye^ars of age or older and 
youth preparatory prop:rams for youth under 22 years of age. Fifty 
percent of the funds would be reserved for in-school and ont-of-school 
youth with adjustments to take into account local variations in the 
proportion^of youth in tlie eligible population and flexibility to trans- 
fer up to 1^) percent of the funds from one part to the other/ 
Eligibility * ^ 

Economically disadvantaged individuals aged 16 and older whose 
family income does not exceed 70 percent of the BLS lower living 
standard or who are eligible for public assistance or are handicapped 
may he eligible for services under Title II. IndividuaKs 14 and If) years 
old may participate in preemploy^nent skills training and summer 
,youth employment. 

Ten percent, of the pai-ticipants may be exempt from the income 
eligibility^ criteria if they have encountered substantml barriers to 
employment^ such as persons of limited P]uglish language proficiency, 
di-splaced homenuikei^s, single teenage parents, older workers, veterans, 
ex-offendei-s, alcoholics or addicts. 

Activities 

Allowable activities include a broad range of training and job- 
hnding programs including on-the-job training, institutional training, 
basic skills training, and job-search assistance. In addition, youth pre- 
paratory programs include preemployment skills training, education 
for employment, entry employment experience, school-to-work transi- 
tion, and summer youth employment. ^ 

TrrLE III EMPLOY^AIENT AXI) ^ITtrMNIXG ASSiSTAXCE FOR DISPI^VCED 

WORKERS 

Allocation of funds, matching requirement 

•Funds are allocated to States on the basis of unemployment factors. 
Twenty-five pei'cent of the funds are reserved to the Seci-etary's discre- 
tion for hiirh unemployment ai'eas or enterprise zones. ' v 

Funds allocated on the basis of unemployment factors for activities 
under this title must be^matched with Stat^ or local, public or private 
funds. The non-federal match can be met by States providing unem-' 
ployment insurance benefits to persons in-" training courses In skill 
shortajro occupations. Th(^ match may also include the direct cost of 
emi)loyment or ti-aining services provided by State or local programs. 
The Secretary is required to est.^blisho'egulations for aflju^sting the 
inatching requirement for States with rates of unemployment higher 
than the national average. f 

Eligible participants include workers whose employment has been 
terminated or workers who have received notice of termination or 
suspension as a result of plant or facility closures or permanent reduc- 
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tions in force. Eligible participants for training or retraining iucliicle 
imeinployed workei^ with limited opportunities for employment or 
reemployment in the same or similar occupation. 

Authorized activities 

Employment and training services including job search assistance, 
training, retraining, counseling, labor-management programs and 
relocation assistance are authorized. 

TITLE — NATIONAL EMPLOYMKXT AXD 'HUINIXG rUOGUAMS 

Programs for migrants and Native Americans are maintained '4 
the national level. Set-asidej^s.equal to 27 percent of the funds avail^ 
able for Title II are reserved ior services to Native Americans and 
2.8 percent are reserved for services to migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers. . . , j: 

The Job Corps is retained as a separate national program tor 
economically disadvantaged young men and women aged 16 to;25 

^Miiltistate pre/grains increasing coordination with other employ- 
ment related programs, reducing critical skill shortages and targeting 
employment and training assistance to persons facing particular dis- 
advantages 4n the labor market including special programs for veter- 
ans to be administered 'through the Assistant Secretary for Veterans 
Employment are authorized. • i • 

" Research, demonstration, and pilot projectvS, and technical assistanc^^ 
are authori/.ed and a 'national clearinghouse to disseminate materials 
and information on exemplary programs is established. 

Federal-state cooperative labor market information programs are 
authorized. The Secietary is required to collect data on plant closures. 

The Njftional Commission for Employment Policy is reconstituted 
ns an independent non-«:overninental Commission to advi.se the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on national-eniployment and training issues. 

TITLE V A^tEXDMEXTS TO OTIIER ST.\TUTt^S 

Employrnenf 'm-rjce (Wagnsr-Peyser Act) 

The Wagner-Peyser Act is amended to require the employment 
service andlocal in-ime sponsoi-s to ]^lan jointly for use of funds under 
Wagner-Payser. Non-labor exchange duties are eliminated from the 
Employment Service's functions where not reimbursed. 

funds are allocated on a needs-based formula, with a hold harmless 
of 90 percent of the prior year's funding. Ten percent of the funds are 
rqserved for the GoV^ernor to provide performancQ incentives, services 
for groups with special needs, and exemplary models. 
WorJi' Incentire Prog,ram {WIN) 

Title TV-C of the' Social Security Act f^VTN] is amended to re- 
quire ioh search assistance for WIN registrants, require joint plan- 
nin(r with the. prime sponsors under the Job Training Partnei-ship 
Act? and iitifize the Private Industry Council [PTC] instead of the 
Labor Market Advisory Council, now authorized under WIN. 



Committee Action > 

Oversight activity 

III anticipation of various legislative proposals to replace the expir- 
ing Comprehensive Employment, and Training Act, tiie SubcomiUit- 
^ tec oil il^mployment Opportunities conducted informal seminars and 
public hearing;, and participated in site visits, meetings and confer- 
ences on employment and training issues in Washington, U.C and 
across the country. 

Pymng the hrst session of the 97th Congress, the Subcommittee 
iiutiated a sene^ of informal CETA reauthorization seminars in 
■ V,"^ ^^""^^i^g together various groups cjirectly involved 

witti tJie C MA program. Eepreseutatives fi-om the business sector 
met with the bubcommittee 'during the Jnly 30, 1981 seminar to 
share tlieir concerns about training for private sector jobs. On Au. 
gust .5, a similar seminar was conducted with representatives from " 
various prune sponsors across the ctiuntry. Seminars were conducted 
oil August 10 with representatives of Private Industry Councils and" 
on September 1(5 with rei)resentatives of labor and community-based 
organizations which focused on their respective roles in the design 
^'l"p V r''''"^nM* ^'"P'oy"^ent and training services under the existing 
I!. 1 A Jaw. iliese forums were invaluable to the Subcommittee in ex- 
ploring policy alternatives and soliciting specific recommendations for 
the development and consideration of an employment and trainiiu>- 
bill. _x 
■ ^^^^ Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities conducted a hear- 
ing on full employment in Lo,s Angeles, California on Augu.st l^, 1981 
wtiich, among other thing.s, explored the potential for expan'din^ em- 
ployment^ opportunities for unemployed an« under-employed wo?ker.s. 
On October 27-28, 19S1, tlie Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 
tunities held joint hearings with the Sulx;ommittee on Crime of 'the 
House Judiciary ( ommittee on the relationship l>efrwecMi unemploy- 
ment and crime. .Numerous witnesses emphasized the importance of 
the. federal, (rovernment's role in continuing to fimd prograi^ts with 
a p.o^en record of effectiveness in combatting the.se interrelated prob- 
lems-programs .such as the Job Corps, supported work pro<A-ain's 
Fmn nv '""-'T''''' '"^"'^ ^•^"Pients, and the Suinmer You I ' 

tion'nf^H^^ r'n""^^'? its oversight hearings on the reauthoriza- 

t ebnvn v! <^ ^'^P'-^^^^'^^i^e Employment and Training Act in Brat- 
tleboio, Verniont on November 2, 1981. Approximatefy 30 witnesses 
representing the private sector,.prime .spon.sors, economic developmen 
agencies, consolidated programs, vocational education agencies, youth 
groups and community-based organizations testified brtbre tl e s b 
committee on that date. 

The Subcommittee Members and .staff traveled to Califoi-nia during 
the week of Js^o.^ember 30 through December 4, 1981 to participate in 
meetings and site vi.sits of colocated (T/IA and Employment ffi viJS 
offices in connection with the Subcoinmittee-s oversight of the CETA 
piogram. The Subcommittee met with (T^TA/ES official.s and rep- 
resentatives in Sacramento, San Franci.sco and Lo.s^Vnge1es cX 
fornia and received variou.s recommendations for the reauthorization 
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During the second sessioji of the 97th Consrcss, tue Subcommittee 
continued its ovei-sifflit lieai-inps on eiiiploynicnt and training in New 
York City on Marcli 8, iMi. Approximately 17 witnesses testihed on 
their experience in operating job training program? and oftered rec- 
ommendations for tlie design of tlie legislation to replace Li^iA. 

licgidative act but y 

The following major bills to replace the expiring CEl A program 
were introduced during the O'Tth Congress and referred to the Com- 
niittee on Education and Ltvbor: ll.R. 5320, the Conmn.n.ty Partnei- 
shiRf or Employment and Training Act ; H.R. 546L the Productivi y 
ancT Human Investment Act; and H.R. Sn;53, the Training tor Jobs 

'"^ In AVashington, D.C., the Subcomniittee condnctecljoint '"^fringS on 
employment iu\d training legislation on ifarch lo, 16, 17 and 18, 1J»- 
with the Senate Subcommittee on Employment and 1 roductivity 
chaired by Senator Dim Quayle. The Subcommittee heard approxi- 
mately 100 witnesses, the National Commission for Employnient 
Policy, Members of Congress, Cxovernors, Mayors, county and state 
officials, labor organizations, busincp, community-based organizations, 

• vouth .n-oups, pnme sponsors, edntation representatives, employment 
service officials, the academic community, pnyate industry coimcils, 
and economic development organizations. . ^ .i. 

The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities conducted niaik- 
up sessions on an amendment in the n.lture of a substitute o H.R. u320 
on March 31 and April 1, 1982. The S.^bcommittee favorably lypoite^^ 
the substitute bill, with amendments, by voice vote to the iUiU Lom- 
.mittee on April 1st. * . ^. it i 

On April 27 1982, the Committee ox^ Education and Labor con- 
ducted a markup session on the Subcommittee's amendment^ in tiie 
nature of a substitute to H.R. r.320. The .sul)stitute bill, with amend- 
ments, was favorably reported out of the. Committee by voice vote on 
tluit date. 

EXPLANATION OF THE LEGISLATION 
Title I 

A— (X)M5rt-xrrY ruKLij^-nuv.vTi-: iwhtnkksuip systkxi 



P>ime sponsor designation. 

The Committee' acc^'pt^d provisions regarding the designation of 
prime sponsors that moved the focus solely froii/units of general 
froverument to economic areas as well. As a meai/s of increasing tlie 
participation of the priv'ate sector, the (^ommittee recognized that ein- 

-plovment and training programs should accommodate the labor mar- 
ket" needs and re(iuirements of the areas in which they are operated. 
Therefore, the population base established for designation as a prune 
si>onsor was increased to lVi.0,000 and a new consortium provision was 
included under which services would l)e provided to a sub.stantiai por- 
tion of a labor market area. , 1 / 
In order to effect a smooth transition to the larger population l)a.se/ 
labor market area concept from the current prime sponsor system, the 
Committee adopted amendments that provide for a five year ts-ansi- 
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ionj)cno(l. Durui^r this tuno, previously -losi^rnntod prime sponsors 
may eontiniio to operate, oxcopt tiiat M-horc two or nioro of such i)rimc 
spoiisors arc, located in a single labor mai-kct ai-ca. they nnist establish 
!i joint private industry ooiincil. The joint private industry council 
nmst serve, a population base.of at least 150,000 or a .substantial portion 



fi,., I r "-Vl "1 a rtuu.staiitiai ])ortioii 

of the labor market area, with its members appointed on a proportion- 
.ato basis by the prime sponsors involved. Under the joint private indus- 
try council structure, the comiiiiinity job training plans developed bv 
oacli prune sponsor mii.st set forth arrangements to conduct a siuH^ 
lalK)r market analysis, to serve >ligible participants acros.s i)riTne 
spon.sor jiirLsdictioius. and to provide other training activities under the 
01 I. .Nothing m the.se provisions should be construed as prcventin<r 
other j)rime sponsors from establishing joint private industry councill 
as a means to provide more coordinated and etlective services over a 
hiuor market area. 

The .sense of the committee is tiiat the determination of the time- 
table by which the transition to a hirger .service delivery area will be 
acconipli.s hed, and by what means and arrangement.s, should be a 
locally detenmned process to be described in the community jpb train- 
ing l'l;"..s ot the loc^ihties aliected by the increa.se in the population 
ha.so. Adilitionally, the committee recognizes that incentives must be 
provided to encourage the earty formation of consortia. Tiie con- 
-sortia bonus is si.x percent for the fii-st year (FY li)83) and two per- 

n'fL!.',' '■T'J'""* r'V't '-^ «v.stem toward 

a toci.^, t|1at includes labor market considerations at the out.set, rather 
•tluin to lorct- major changes at the end of the transition period Tiie^ 

ransition period inclndes the opportunity to evaluate the elfect on 
the, provision ot services as the delivery structure evolves into ii 
.system ba.sed on econonuc areas as well as political jurisdictions. 

A further provision m the bill allows the Governor of a State to 
dcbig^nate .service delivery areas within tiie area served by the State 
(as a prime sponsor). The coniiiiittee Ixdieves that this designation 
,rZ\ - T, "'^'i^'"" "'it'' tl'o "nits of general local govern- 

ment ,n the areas and ha as with other service delivery area?, a pri- 
^afe nu ustry council shall he designated in each such area. Again the 
commi tee desires that a partneVsliip with the private .sector !^e est ab- 

slud m all service areas o increase the consideration of the employ- 
ment and training needs ot that .sector in the provision of services. 
Priratc .srrfo!- role 

In order to a.s.sure vital private .sector participation in activities 
nn< ed under thi.s Act while retaining essential p ihljf accountab it^ 
n-t ' ?■ "^^^''^"•'^ '^""'!«' the C^ommittec hill establishes are n al 
partnership l,et^ycen the unit or units of local government in the ,,r me 

rZfcil "'n' ' i"'>"«t'T-<lomhiate,l Priva e L d .s V 

I; sponsor and the Private Industrv Council "hall 

jointly plan for the use of funds, determine the aclnuiiister m e,Ui v 
an<l approve the use o fund.s. In .some areas the PTO n av hoose to 

t ati e entity tor the prime .sDon.sor area. The Comn ittee intends that 
I.o division of functions and responsibilities shouhl bV S ninec 
inftL'Vlr^Sl""' between t/ie PTC^an,l the prim^^ Ions 1 am 
at the IK and the prune spon.sor should design a niwdue local ar 
.angement for phVning and efliciently administeHng pSgnuSlLid 

I. Rept. 97- 537 -2 
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oil local capabilities, l&gal arrangements, and the practical demands ot 
fiscal accountability and day-to-c^ay management. 

The Committee bill establishes the Private Industry Conncil as aii 
independent board not subject to the control of the prmie sponsOg. 
l^he prime sponsor may not dissolve the council or remove any mem- 
ber, except with cause. Wliile members oi the PIC are selected by tlie 
prime sponsor, selection of business representatives must be from • 
among nominations submitted by general purpose business organiza- 
tions m the'commuuity and shall include recommendations of snriall 
business, minority business or other appropriate business organiza- 
tions in the area. The chairman of the Private Industry Council shall 
be representative of tlie business sector. The remaining membership of 
the PIC fehould be representative of the community to be served, the 
training providers in the area, and other employment-related pro- 
grams and agencies. Nominations for the non-business representatives 
will be made by appropriate organizations in the area. For example, 
the Committee expects that in many area.s, the hibor representatives 
will bo nominated by thj' labor counvil for the are^i. i^alK)r representa- 
tives may include representatives of teacher unions as well as umons 
. representing workers in industry in the area or union-operated trail.' 
ini( programs. . . 

' The Committee bill also authori^zes the Private Industry Council to 
hire staff from funds made available by the prime sponsor. The Com- 
mittee does not intend that, this authority should be construed to 
establish two distinct and duplicative administrative ^statts. Ihc 
authority for the PIC to hire stall' is solely intended to enable the I IC 
to carry out its functions however these functions are defined accord- 
ing to the lotial agreeyient between the PIC and the prime sponsor. 

The Committee does not intend for the adiiiiffistrativc entity to 
directly deliver progranis and services under this act, but to contract 
for such services with appropriate local educational agencies, gost- 
seconda'17 institutions, vocationaHnstitutionSj commuinty-based orga- 
nizations, labor organizations, or-other appropriate employment and 
training oimilisiations. - c 1 t • 

This provision is designed to insure that prograi^i deliveries arc 
selectedeon merit from among' possible service deliverers, not pre- 
selectedby virtue of organizational^identity. The committee under- 
stands that exceptign to this'provision will be made, a\:cording to regu- 
lations oi the Secretary, if no altenjative seiWice deliverer is available 
or if it can be demonstrated^ (on a competitive basis, where feasible) 
that the adinhijstrative entity would be more effective or more 
capable of achieving the performance goals established m fae com- 

: munity job training? '•plan^ than the available alternative ^erv.K-e 
deliverers. The Committee iVparticiilarly concerned that this provision 
not be con^strued to prohibit oV delay the direct provision of services 
by the administrative e'ntity in those., ruralareas where a rfch mix of 
etfecti ve service providers sirtiply does not exist. "^^^ ' 
. As examples of organizatioi^ which would qualify Jis ^'comnUinity- 
based organizations" for purposes ot this legislation, the Qommittfee 
would incJude the Urban League;.OI@,?;EIl- Jobs for Progress, United 

- Way of America, Operation Mainstream, National Council of La Qaza, 
Xational Urban Irtdian Council, Council of Negro Women, the Na- 
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tioiial Piiei'to Ricaii Forum, 70001 Ltd., Inc.. neighborhood groups 
and organizations, conuiiunity action agencies, connnunity develop- 
ment corporations, rehabilitation facilities (as defined in section 7(10) 
of tiie Eehabihtation Act of 1973),^igencies serving youth, iiiiion- 
roiated organizations, and employer-related nonprofit organizations. 
Sniall a^d minority business representation on PIOs 
' It is the intent of the Coiiihiittee to encourage the active participa- 
tion of sinall businesses (defined as fewer than 500 employees) and 
nnnority business enterprises in activities conducted under the Act. 
l^or tins reason, tlie Coipiiiittee has recoiiiineiided a continuation of 
language contained m the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act winch ur^res, wherever po^sitle and reasonable, that one-half of the 
business and mdustry members of Private Industry Councils should be 
representatives of sinall businesses, including minority businesses. 
> biiiall businesses, whicli^ iii'ake up 99 percent of ull businesses in tlie 
nation, (1) are. uniquely suited to job training activities geared to- 
ward local =needs and (2) wonkl benefit most from trained individuals . 
entering the labor force. The Committee finds it appropriate that to 
PICs'"^^^"^ P^^^^^^^' businesses be reasonably repmsented ' on 

Minority businesses ofier job training and employment opportunities 
that might not otherwise be available in certain arejis, ]particulaHy 
inner city urban coiiiiimnitios and some rural regions. Representation 
of such businesses also sC^eiiis notably important to the Committee, to 
eiis-ura proper coii^Weratioii of minority businesses job concerns on the 

Minority business representation also would eu.liaiice the efl'ective- 
ness of comnmiiity job training plans by encouraging long-term 
skill training programs directed at avercoining the problems of struc-' 
tural unemployment faced by minority you^li. 
Ferfoiynanoe standards 

The •Coiiiinittee recognizes the need for performance criteria for 
prime sponsor activities as one means for a'^suring that the intent of 
the legislation is served in. a cost, effective iiianner. To do this, 
such criteria should meet certain tests. They should: (1) Jje equita- 
ble to all prime sponsors, (2) be valid and reliable indicators of the. 
loiig-term effects of program activities on participants, (3) not be 
unduly burdensome, in* their application, and (4^ not preempt what 
/are appropxiatety local decisions made by prime sponsors about what 
\perSbns are to be served, and how they are to Ix* served. 

Terforniance criteria and standards developed pursuant to Section 
103(a) (1) and (2) sliould.be formulated in suoh a way as to evaluate 
prune sponsor performance* not only on the, basis of how well they . 
achieve desired outcomes, but also on the basis of .the relative gain * 
made by participants in reaching those outcomes. It is not the intention 
of this Act to encourage prime sponsors to serve only the most job 
ready. It is the iiitenjti^u of this Act to rerve clients who can benejSt 
substantially from participation. 

To the extent, that the vSecretary chooses to develop performance 
criteria on the basis of cost, such standards should be formulated so as 
to encourage minimization of costs for a given activity, and/or to en- 
courage mmimization of costs fo^ serving a particular target group. - 
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The Committee intends that such ci'iteria should not favor any par- 
ticijar allowable activity or a particular target group or groups by 
accounting for costs of outcoiiies witliout also iiccountnig for bei\ehts. 
That is, cost per paiticipant is not necessarily an effective measure of 
benefit or performance and should not be used to discourage longer- 
tenn training which may have a significant impact on participant 

outcomes. • ^ t i • i. i t i 

Based on Uie experience of the Department of Labor m establish- 
ing performance standards, it is clear that there is still much to be 
learned. For example, the i-elatipnship between shoit-term program 
perfonnance such as earnings and employment status of clients when 
they leave a program, and long-term client employability and earnings 
is not fully understood. There is also a great degree of unpredictability 
with respect to unintended side-e'flects of perfoi-mtmce measures on 
prime sponsor decisions; there is substantial evidence that, in the past, 
perfonnance measui^es have steeml some prime sponsoi-s to^ cream 
from tlie eligible population, serving those most job-ready. The Com- 
'mittee i-ecognizes tlie attempts of the Department of Labor to learn 
from this experience and encourages the Depai-tment 'to continue to 
evaluate the validity, reliability, and cost-effectiveness of performance 
standards. Altliough the Committee expects the Secretary of Labor to 
promulgate performance criteria wttliin 6 months after enactment ot 
this Act, the Committee also expects fiirtlier fine-tuning with i-egard 
to defining criteria and advising prime sponsors oh the measurement 
of performance. To that end,^the Secrefary should monitor applica- 
tion of performar'^e criteria and formulate appropriate^ changes in. a 
timely manner to assure that those criteria are not biased against 
parficular prime sponsor policies or practices that otherwise conform 
to applicable laws and regulations. 

The Committee wmnts to undei-score its concern that the Secretary 
of Labor, in developing performance standards for programs funded, 
through this legislation, ensur^ that the special problems faced by 
older workers are taken into, account. With the twin difKciilties of 
placing the long-teiTU unemployed and diminished employment 
options facing older workers due to job obsolescence, any performance 
criteria set Wh must l>e especially sensitive to these issues as they 
relate to the oldei* sennent of our workforce. 

It .should further be noted that .some criteria may not be as appli- 
cable to some programs as othei-s. For example, the increase in earnings ' 
after program participation as compared to such earnings prior to 
program participation would not relate to the purpose of the displaced 
workers program. 
Riennicd plcm 

One of the concerns that was voiced l)y many persons involved in the 
provision of employment and training services was the inability be- 
cause of annual funding practices to do long i-ange planning in 
conjunction with other programs within a service delivery area, or the 
impossibility of <develof)ing long-term training programs. This coordi- 
nation is especially criticaTto tlie development of programs with edu- 
cation pi'oviders due to the difference in fiscal years and forward fund- 
ing for education programs. One method by which the committee 
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bplipvps lon^ofer range' planninfr coiild be accomplislied would be 
by miiiiriiip: a biennial instead of annual coinnuinity job training 
plan. It is the intent of tlie committee that a connnunitv job (raining 
plan for each prime sponsor should be developed and submitted for 
approval once every two years (once the systenus implemented) . Only 
in the case of substantial change or deviation from the plan or in the 
event of significant funding -allocation changes should revisions or 
modifications 1^ filed. The Secretary may require that brief plan up- 
dates be filed on an annual bpis, but the connnittee does not intend 
for prime sponsors to have to submit updated two-year ])lans each 
year. 

Planning timetdhJc 

It is the intent of this Committee that the Secretary provide timely 
and consistent information, regulations, criteria and* assistance. Fre- 
quent changes in these areas inhibit eooptrafive arrangements with 
otlier training programs, limit planning capabilities, reduce the i)os- 
sibihty pl''a true partnership with the ate seetor, and lessen the 
probability of etfective impleuuMitation of programs. 

PART B — 8T.VTK HKSr()XSHiIMTIF:S ' 

Rtafc nn])loy7m'})f and training rocrdinafJng raunril 

Throughout the course of the development of tliis legislation, one 
of the issues most widely diseussed l>efore the Connnittee concerned 
- the aj)propriate role for the States in the future employment and 
training .system. While the Committee bill does not give to the State 
any-authority to design the loeal delivery svstem or approve the plans 
of local prime sponsors, the Connnittee" recognizes that the evidence 
points to a need for greater coordination of eiuployment and training 
programs with related ageneies and programs in each State, The 
Connnittee lias reacted to this need by strengthening the eoordination 
role of the Governor and the State council. 

^"^^^'i^^^tii/'^^^lv, the eurrent State Employment and Training Council 
under CETA has been modified and reconstituted under II. R. 5:^20 as 
the State Employment and Training Coordinating Council fSETCC]. 

Complementing the enhanced role for the private sector at the local 
level, this new state eouncil also encom]>asses a somewhat stron<rer role 
CT^'P^^A^T'''^ However, the Conunittees intent plainly is that the 
1 ^^^*^^fllv representative of the important interests whioh 
aifeet the ])rogress of employment and training efforts in each State, 
and, as such, no smgle segment should dominate. Therefore, this bill 
requires that the Governor appoint members to the Council in the 
following proportions: (1) one- fourth shall represent business and 
industry (ineluding agriculture): (2) one-fourth shall represent the 
State legislature and State publie a<rencies with a dii-ect interest in 
eui])loyment and training; (.3) one-fourth shall represent local govern- 
ments m the State: and (4) one-fourth shall represent the State\s eliori- 
ble population, general public, organized labor. eomniunity-ba^^Hl 
organizations, and local education agencies. 

Tho^ Connnittee hill provides -that the Governor, eonsistent with 
applicable law, may transfer the relevant funetions of the State co- 
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ordinating coininittoe for the work incentive program [WIN] and 
the State adv«iyory council on the employment service to the SETCC. 

In addition to its planning responsibility for statewide Special 
Services, the State Council under this bill has the authority to design 
a biennial plan establishing criteria for coordination of training witli 
related sei-vices, including education, vocational education, employ- 
ment services, public assistance, economic developinent, and other 
functions determined by the Governor to have a direct bearing on 
employment and training. The plan would then Ik^ subject to the 
approval of the Governor. 

Perhaps the most significant change with regard to the State's role 
in H.R. 0320 is the authority of the State Council to review the bien- 
nial plati of each prijne' sponsor in the State prior to its subinission 
to the Secretary for the purpose .of determining its consistency 
with the coordination reciuirements of tjie CounciTs statewide 
plan.' If the State Council finds a prime sponsors plan; to ^ be 
inconsistent with the State s criteria for coordination, it ma>^Tef use 
to certify the plan. Tn "that event, the plan is returned to tlie prime 
^;{)onsor, along witli the State Council's reconnnendations, for a period 
of tliiity days, after which the i)lan may bo submitted to the Secre- 
tary for approval, wliether or not the prime sponsor and its private 
..industry council have renegotiated the plan to biing it more into con- 
sistency with the State Council's coordination reconuuendations. How- 
ever, the recommendations of the State Council and the Governor 
nuist also be submitted to the Secretary, in addition to the plan, for 
consideration in the approval pj^ocess. The Conunittees intent in es- 
tablisliing j:his process is to aftord the State the initial opportunity to 
exert direct pressure to bring all programs in the State which impact 
upon the provision of employment and training services into a ration- 
al non-duplicative fraineworlc. Ilowevei^, it is not the Committee s 
intiMit to piwide ultimate approval authority over prime sponsor 
plans to the Governor or State Council, either directly through the 
certification process or indirectly through delays in the State's review 
process. 

Rca.HO iwh 1-e re]>resentaf ion 

The Committee adoi)ted an amendment to ensure that repi-e.s(Mita- 
tion on the. Private Industry Council and State Emi)loyment and 
Training Coordinating Connt-il reasonably repre^sents the ]K)pulatioii 
of the prime sponsor area and of the State. The intei^*- in doing so was 
to emi)hasize the Committee's belief that minority poimlations he aj)- 
propriately represented in actions atl'ecting activities; conducted un-. 
der the Act. 

It is not the Committee's i)uri)ose to mandate rigid proportional 
representation on either the SETC^' or the Private Industry Council, 
The Committee simply intends for those minorities particij^ating in 
sectors represented on the councils^ to be apiiropriately included, with- 
in the membership criteria set forth in the hill,M)y the Governor or 
the prime sponsor in making appointments fo such councils. 

Coordimtion irlfh -State edvratlon and training agen-clcs 

The Coininittee intends, by creating the structural framework for 
coordination along with funds to imi)lement the coordination, that the 
education agency or agencies responsible for education and training in 
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a htate become involved m cooperative agreements with x)rime spon- 
sors. Ihe Committee intends to facilitate coordination and avoid dupli- 
cation of services for eligible participants by fostering such ties anions 
eclucationaJ institutions and agencies, prime sponsors, private eniplav- 
ers, and community-based organizations. " ' 

Several references are made thronghout the legislation to "state edu- 
ctition agency or agencies responsible for education and t-mining" The 
Committee intends that the full complement of education agencies- 
public and private-^paiticipate in the phmning of programs and deliv- 
ery of ser^^lces. Ihese agencies should include, but not be limited to, 
local educational agencies, state educational agencies, comnnmity and 
.liinior. colleges, pubhc^ and private vocational-technical schools, and 
.other postsecondary institutions. 

State incentive grcbnts. ' . * ' 

' The state incentive grant program is establishe/l to enc6ura<re joint 
agreements between prime sponsors iuid StatejuKl locnl education and 
training agencies which contri^te equahj^fStching funds or service.^ 
from sources other than th%-^ The Committee intends that^ 
tins matching requu-ementT cahi. be misfied by a cash or" in-kind 
contribution. /• j 

The Committee understaWlrthat state incentive grant funds'are to 
be spent on delivering vocational and other related educational serv- 
ices, such as basic educational skill development and remedial educa- 
tion to enable participants to develop to the point where they can. 
beneht from more occupationally-specific training. In particular, these 
luiuls are to be spent ou services which have been improved to better 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged population, through such means 
as selJ-paced and individuahzed instruction, instruction designed to 
meet employer-identified basic skill requirements, and open entry/ 
open exit programing The Committee understands further that the 
direct cost qJ: employment and training services provided by state or 
local programs to satisfy the match requirement^ of this section will 
be permitted only if such costs are attributable to serving the 
participants under this Act. 

The Committee intends the term "related services" within the con- 
text of the state incentive grant program to mean those edu- 
cational services necessary for students to benefit from voca- 
tional toining. Such services may include, but are not limited to, guid- . 
ance and coiHiseling, basic academic skills instruction, and enuiloyabil- 
ity skills development. "Basic academic skills" include instruction in 
reading, writing, mathematics, science; and communications necessary 
Dotli tor stndentsto understand vocational instruction ahd succeed in 
the job market. "Employability skills" include non-occupation specific 
siollssuch as punctuality, following instructions, personal appearance, 
job liolding and survival skills training, and job-seeking skills train- 
ing, llie Committee intends that programs offering "related services" 
may be ottered, like other education programs, through the best avail- 
able service provider. This provider need not be the same institution as 
tiiat which provides vocational instruction. 

Stat(^, M)or market infornmtwn programs 

It is the. intention of the Committee in requiring the publishing and 
dissemination of labor market and occupational supply and demand .in- 
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formation and individualized career information tliat such data be 
made available to a wide array of public and private agencies and 
individuals. «! 

PART C GENEILVL REQUIREMENTS ' 

Oppo7iunity to compete 

The Committee isx<5tocerned that funds for use under this bill not 
duplicate faciliti£s/i' services already available in an area. Instead, the 
intent of the Comnnttee is\to encourage the utilization of existing pro- 
grams and facilities consistent with performance and effectiveness cri- 
teria. The Committee also«^-ecogni7.es the investment that has been made 
in the cducation,system/of this country. With respect to the provision 
of education service, it Js expected that the appropriate education agen- 
cies in a prime sponsor Lrea will be afforded the oppoilunity to compete 
and provide services, uhless the prime sponsor can demonstrate that an 
alternative deliverer o* services would be more efl^ectivo or would have 
greater potential to enhance the participants' continued occupational 
and career growth. , . . 

In a performance-driven employment and training system, it is ex- 
])ected that determination of the all service providers will l)e made on 
the basis of competition. This competitive process requires that prime 
sponsors establish an objective means by which the best and most effec- 
tive provider of^services can be determined. 

If all factors^a^re eoual, for the provision of education services, the 
appropriate education agency shall have the opportunity to provide 
such ser\'ices. 

Direct cost of training /admdniUmtive cost distinction 

Section 121 (p) (1) establishes a maximum limitation on prime spon- 
sor administrative funds of 15 percent of the total amount available 
to that prime sponsor. However, the bill expressly excludes from ad- 
ministrative costs those costs which are directly related to the pro- 
vision of education and training. The Committee believes that section 
()7().41-1 of the current CETA regulation? (20 CFR Part 676.41-1) 
accurately draws the basic distinction which the Committee has en- 
visioned, except that the Coinmitt^i-e intends that all costs directly jit-' 
tributable to the supervision or instruction of either supervisors, in- 
structors, or participants should be considered as costs directlv related 
to training, and not as administrative costs. The Committee believes 
that tuition, entrance fees, and other instructional costs attributable 
to the training and instruction of supervisors or instructors arc pro])- 
erly considered training costs rather than administrative costs. 

Prohihilion. against Federal control of education 

It is understood clearly that education is a function that is a re- 
sponsibility primarily of 'State and local governments. The committee 
supports tl'ie interrelationships of employment and training programs 
with education programs, bpt continues to respect the State and local 
authority regarding edxica/ion programs. Assurance that the commit- 
tee does not intend unnecessary Federal interference into those activi- 
ties which are historicalhsVightfully and lawfully the responsibility 
of local school boards and tiM^States, is given by the adoption of an 
amendment that includes a provi^on from the General Education Pro- 
visions Act. This language^expressly.prohibits the Federal governmeiit 
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from exercising "diroction, supervision or control over tlic ciirriciiliini, 
prograni of instruction, administration or pei-sonnel of any educa- 
tional institution" or system. 

The Committee agrees tliat services must be provided by tlie most 
ellective deliverer and that sucli deliverer iliust be accountqile for the 
services provided. Tlie Committee does not intend tlie inchision of 
the above proliibitioiii to preclude tlie accountability and effective pro- 
gram [)erf ormance required by this bill. 

. Equitable semuce 

The Conunittee expects that local fact^i-s should determine prior- 

. ities in providmg services equital)ly amdng segments of tlVe eligible 
popuhition. Th? Conunittee suggbsts that prime sponsors and Private 
Industry Councih: develop objective criteria for establishing priority 
tor sorvice with nuiltiple factors wtxWy^ to determine those most in 
need. 1 he Committee does not intendThowever, for such local priorities 
to exclude service to any significant segment of tJie community and 
notes that the (^onmvittee hill rennires prime s] Elisors to make eveiy 
effort to provide equitable service ain5ng significant segments of the 
eligible population. - ^ 

AUoivanres ^ 

,One issue that received a significant amount of comment and testi- 
mony tliroughout the joint hearings held on this legislation was that re- 
lating to allowances. A snibstantial poilion of testimony receivc^d sup- 
ported the provision of allowances to program participants. The Com- 
mittee agrees that allowances are necessary, but also believes that the 
■ provision of allowances should not serve as either an incentive or dis- 
incentive for participation in the program. 

For the first quarter of fij$cal year 1981, 6.2 percent of the partici- 
pants in programs operated under title TI C of CETA were receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation and only 28 percent were receiving 
public assistance, yet 98.8 percent were economically disadvantaged. 
I here is an obvious need for a provision allowing for tlie payment of 
Jlllowances for tho.se not receiving any form of income assifitance. 

The ( oinmittee recommendation with respect to allowances is to 
i)ase thein on the needs of the participant. Three tvpes of stipends areo 
described. The fii^st is a subsistence stipend which is determined on. 
tlie basi.s of the 70 percent BLS lower liWn?^ standard income level. 
1 his hgure ih viewed as a subsistence figure which is adjusted region- 
ally and by family size. From this fifi:ure, ca.sh income (including in- 
kind assistance that affect.s major living expenses such as half-way 
house lodging) and food stamp assistance is subtracted to\refIect the 
remaining need of the family. The remaining need is annualize)* to 
determine the hourly subsistence stipend to be received ( 

One concern to the Members of the Committeo is that funds from 
tins bill ai'e not used to substitute for aid that di.sadvantaged individ- 
uals are entitled U) receive under other programs. The .provision of 
allowances in this bill is not an entitlement, but ralhciv Assistance to 
, assure that those most-in-needv are not prevented from participatin"; 
m these pro.qrrams due to lack of support. An amendment was adopted 
to clarity this intent, and to assure that the applicants to the programs ' 
imder thi.s bill are referred to assistance programs from which they 
are entitled to receive aid. Tt is not the Committee's intention, how- 
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ever, to require that in the determination of eligibility under'this pro- 
gram, calculations be made of assistance which the participant is not 
receiving. i 

Participation cost stipends to cover the additional costs of trans- 
portation, meals, equipment and child care which are necessary for 
participation are included in the provisions of the, bill. Again, the 
Committee intends for these to be based on the need of the participant. 
For those who meet the family income test for eligibility tmder the 
. program, 100 percent of their participation costs can be provided. 
Those participants whose family income is between 70 and 100 JBLS^ 
lower living standard income level are eligible to receive up to 100 per- 
' ^ • cent but not less than 50 percent reimbursement of their participation 
costs. This latter provision was aclopted io that there would not be a 
large gap between the stipend received by a participant \yit]\ a family 
income just below the 70 percent level and one with a family income 
^"^^"^ just above the 70 percent leyel. It is expected that in tfie provision of 
, ])articipation cost stipends, there would be developed a graduated scale 
'■for reimbursement to those participants between the 70 and 100 per- 
cent BL'S levels. • . " 

For constructive attainiUentvS such as cofupletio'n of training, attain- 
ment of competencies, or self placement, a completion stipend is per- 
mitted. The. Committee does not believe that a sub.stantial portion of 
funds should be used to provide this type of stipend though relative to 

the other types of .stipends provided. * _ . - 

The Coumiittee supports tlie . concept of^ a needs-based allowance 
sy.stem. Because tho^sy stern Ts ba.sed on need, the Committee accepted 
an amendment to prevent the' consideration' of stipends or allowances 
as income in° the computation of eligibility for 'other assistance 
])rograms. Additionally, the Committee hopes that the Secretary of 
Labor will develop standard tables from which unifoiTn local policy 
can be developed for the pronsion of allowam.'es. The f!ictoi*s used in 
the calculation of i\eed are not discretionary and are conducive to the 
developnivint of such uniform-local policy. In determining need, it is 
the intent of the Committee that individual need will -be calculated 
once, upon entry into the -program, aud'will In? adjusted only on the 
basis of significant change in the family income. A need-based allow"- 
ance system is a positive change by which more direct targeting of re- 
sources can be achieved. 

^"X , Wages 

\ Section 122, in addition to establishing the needs-based- ajlowance 
XsyCvCm? also sets ouf the standards controlling wages paid to partici- 
Vants in the relatively liuiited number of activities jmdor H.R. 5820 
which provide employment or employment experience, such as ,sum- 
nier youth employment programs. Participants in such activities are 
to receive ^ages which are not less than the highest of the federal 
minimum wage, the State or local minimum wage, or prevailing rates 
6{ pay for persons similarly employed by the same employt?r. 

Union conmrrence re qu hem ent 

The bill i)rohibitS'inipairuient of existing contracts for services or 
coU^iitd'Ve bargaining agreement. s. Th order to establish a procedure to 
enforce this requirement, the b!ll also requires written concurrence 
from local labor unions on any elements of proposed activities (such as 
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in-oposed conditions of einployineiit iiiuler on-the-job trainiii- or work 
experience) tJiat might impair or luulerniine existing colJe?tfve ba? ■ 

oTZ.f^-fi^T': S^ -'"" ^''T'^^^ '''r ^"tlnded to weaken 

tlTZ ^l i prolHbition in Sec. 123(b) (2). TJie Committee intends 

F:ealloca,timiof f(viulis 

^^^''^ ^'''^'^^ the prime sponsor has not 

SnS' i/" "''''^] 'rV'i'i^^"":'^'-^^ ^ ^''^^''^^ to reallocation. 
t) )«. I t ally unexpended iimas'that iuive been legitimately obligated 
. l ould not be subject to reallocation. The Contmittee' accepted an 
.0^ endm.ent to require that ^vhen the Secretai^ withdrawt funds 
which a prime sponsor has not eblig-atetl, the Secretary must tli<ln re- 
allocate or re-use, those f untls in line with establishetl in-oceTTtlajs. The 
Conumttee does not sanction the withdrawal of funds from An-ime 
suohfunr followed promptly by a reallocation of" 

Advance funding 

reS^f H»I"r'^!'"-^'^'- provisions Which 

■ i<W , e <-0'»»iittee s concern that program operators have siif- 
t on ,Vh? ii'; ? iunUing to develop plans with appropriate coordina- 
tion at tlie htjiti^ and local levels. 

.J!'.?ir?'?""""' If ognize« that the budget and appropriations proc- 
ess u III determine he actual implementation of tins prm-ision. 

nlovm,.^;!"?" l''/'"-^'''"'"'' "^'^"^ ^'"-^ '^'"'"'''y ^"^i ertectiv;eness of em- 
ploy niont ar.tl training programs would be markedly enhanced if the 
t '.f ' '^^'thority were enacted in an appropriation for the preceding 
^^tt^l authority to obligate the funds would ..till be 

• ,'^'>ti\o in the year during wJuch the lunds are' actually to be used. 
I us would-mean that fornnlla allocations could be made in the spdng 
of the year well in aclvance of the beginning „f the llscal year Ade- 

h'l'e V h!;!!?. 1 '^"Z-? ^^'^-^'^ if.pi"me sponsis 

lvne\\ tlieir funding levels sufficii'ntly in advance. 

Exhaust ion of admmiatmtive proccdiires 

tlPr,.'!n"!'l''"^'-'^''"?>'T''''"-'=' PiO'--^'^lures currently in eliect under 
t e Comprehensive Employine.rt and Training Act are preserved in 
o ovided"^^n? ^' • ^^«>';">ittees opinion^ these procedures haie 

« n.ii I \ 0 -^lei-Iy ii-amework for complaint resolution in a manner 
oi ystent w f h fundamental due process and the requirements of ex- 
iS r""'''"^^^'" <--?'"»»tti>e wishes t6 make clear that the con- 

fn fir • ^^l^^nistrative pi-ocedures sliould not be construed 
Zlhll •'^^■y ^"^tance an interested party under this Act from 
ung ing a private suit in Federal District Court without first exhaust- 
g tull^ such adjninistrative procedures. The Comni<ittee recognizes 
tvSl d/lo^ln ^'^f^ innnediate access to theLurts be 

>Ivist wl l , f'" ^^tuations such as where significant enfergencies- 
' in^;, • ^^P?^";^ "■i-eversiWc harm in the abstuice of timell judicial 
n ?]i ""^i ^^'^ I'ecognizes the necessity^f timefy 

a ,i T'^'^'^Tf^ '^'T-^' the.administrative proiiures cou^ 

tained in the bill, and therefore states its intent that cliligent eiforts 
>be pursued to minimize unnecessary delay. 
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FART A — GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Plaaining grants and pei^foiman-ce bonuses 

The Committee bill reserves 5 percent of the Title II funds in tJic 
fii^st year (fiscal year 19^3) for pl/inning grants, ancl in subse([uent 
years for performance bonuses. 

TJie purpose of tlie planning grants is toJonable prime sppnsdrs to 
undertake the activities needed* to make the transition to the new job 
training partnership system rt^placing CETA. Extra costs incurred in 
bettel* planning during sucli transition can.be paid from these planning 
grants. 

Other transition activities during fiscal year 1983 will include cpn- 
solidating tlie previously existing youth programs into title 11, wliioli 
involves decisions regarding the appropriate allocation of funds be- 
tween adult and youth activities. 

An impoitant activity during the transition year will Ix* the estab- 
lisihment of the prime sponsor's performance goals. 

During tlie transition year itself (six months after the enactment ot 
tlie legislation) , the Secretary must issue performance criteria specify- 
mg f|ictors of performance. Minimum performance standards for 
the a\;eas and groups being served in various progi'ams -will be is- 
sued by the Secretaiy, with variations* and different weights 
given to the factoi-s in tlie performance criteria so as to reflect 
local circumstances. Substantial effort and time must be devoted by 
every prime sponsor and PIC l)Otli in the consultation period prior to 
the Secretary's issuance of performance Criteria and minimum stand- 
ards, and thereafter in arriving at performance goals which a paiiic- 
uhir prj'me sponsor, together with tne PiC\ Hnd suitable to propose' in 
their plan. Therefore, a nuijor use of planning grant funds during 
fiscal year 1983 will undoubtedly be the initial development of per- 
formance goals. 

After fiscal year 1083, the 5 percent reservation of Title TI funds 
will be used by the Secretary to' reward those prime sponsors which 
liave met or exceeded their performance goals for the j) receding year. 
This 5 percc^pt set-aside will'Tlil^n iTeralTocated among all prime spon- 
sors sx) qualifying in proportion to their shares of the re^dar Title It 
allocations. If all prime sponsoi\s met 'or exceeded tlieii* goals, each 
would receive exactly 5 percent more than the regular allocation, ^o 
the extent that some prime sponsoi-s do not qualify for this bonus, the 
other prime Sponsors which do qualify would receive correspondingly 
greatei' bonuses. 

VAUT n — .M)rLT TRAINIXG PROfJRAMS 

Eligihilify ' . • 

Employment and training .sorvices under this title are tarireted to 
tliase individuals who are unable to obtain or retain unsubsidized 
employment to enable them to Ikcome economically self-sufficient. The 
Committee bill provide^ a sinirle income eligibility, but allows local 
flexibility to serve other individuals who are not economically disad- 
vantkaged but have other substantial barriers to employment. At least 



ninety percent of the participants must be economically disadvantaged. 
Up to ten percent of the participants' may be individuals, such as older* 
workers, veterans, displaced homeir^akers^ ex-otfenders, or others, who 
have significant barr iei-s to employment. 

The Committee bill requires that hfty pei^ceut of the funds imdcr 
this title must be used for youth, but provides for adjustments in* the 
division of funds based on the proportion of youth in the area's eligible 
population. In addition, the bill allows up to fifteen-percent of the 
funds hi each part to be transferred for services in the other part. The 
intent of the Committee amendment is to assure substantial service to 
youth, while still providing local flexibility to serve other target pop- * 
ulatilon based on local need. * 

Handicapped 

Eecognizing the additional barriers to employment that individuals 
with handicaps experience,^tlie Conunittee included language that pro- 
vides for: (I) rei)resentation of rehabilitation agencies on both the 
Private Industry Council and the State Employment and Training 
Coordinating Council; (2) arrangements for the active involvement 
of rehabilitjition agencies, among others, in the delivery of services; 
(3) supportive sorvie.s to include special seiviees and materials as 
may be necessary for tiie participation of the" handicapped; and (4) 
inclusion, in the definition of economically disadvantaged, of handi- ' 
capped individuals who hidividually meet/ the income requirement but 
whose family income does not meet the income eligibility requirements. 
Handicapped mciivuluais are defined ^is those individuals who have 
physical or mental disabilities which constitute or result in substan- * 
tiai handicap to employment. It is anticipated that such individuals 
can be reasonably expected to benefit, in terms of employability, fron^j 
empioyinent and training services under the Act. If the definition of 
economically disadvantaged is not expanded to include them, many 
^ handicapped individuals who nuiy be eligible presently for employ- 
ment and training services would not meet the family income test for . 
eligibility for such services under the coimnittee bill. Xet such indi- 
viduals are unemployed, have no income, and are unable to fully care 
for themselves. The Committee believes that family income should not 
prevent these individuals f rom ^receiving services which could make 
them self-sufhcient. The committee expects the number of handicapped 
individuals from families ^i'ith relatively high income to be limited. 
Dhp)a^e(l homemakers 

The Committee finds that displaced homenuikers may suffer multiple 
barriers to employment, including age. sex, and in some cases race. 
(Displaced homemakers are former homemakers who, after an ^§x- 
tended period of nonparticipation in the labor market, have lost their 
source of economic support through divorce, separation, widowhood, 
disability of spouse, ineligibility or pending disqualification for public 
assistance, or other causes.) 

Many of the more than 4 million displaced homeinakGi-s in the' 
Ignited States are ineligible for income maintenance programs and 
social security benefits. Many also are not counted in unemployment 
figures and displaced homemakers as a whole average less than 
$r>,(}00 peu, worker per year in mcome. 
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The Department of Labor li^as previously funded national prof^ranis 
for displaced honiemakers. The Committee finds compelling cause for 
incflusion of displaced homeniakers in activities conducted under Title 
II of this Act. 

Older xoovhers 

The Cogimittee underscores its continued deep concern over the 
special problems faced by older workei-s who remain undorreproscMited 
in federal job training, employment, and job search programs. 

The Adminrstration has proposed eliminating separate authority 
for the Title V community service jobs program under the Okler Amer- 
icans'Act of 1965. This Committee has go^e on record in its considera- 
tion of the fiscal year 198^3 budget requek to retain Title V as a .sepa> 
rate, categorical progmm and maintain it at a funding level to insure 
that it will continue to provide 54,200 jol)s to the low-incon^« elderly. 
This new federal job training initiative, U.K. 5320, should not l>e in 
any way interpreted as a replacement for the Title V program — as 
DOL estinuites clearly show that demand has always exceeded avail- 
ability of Title V job slots. Rather, H.R. 5320 represents an additional 
a\^nue to provide^omj)lementary job training and assistance to older 
wfirkers. 

This Committee plans to vigorously monitor the implementation of 
this Act, to insure that older Vorkers are represented in the population 
to l)e served a/id to ihsure that the unique needs of this valuable seg- 
ment of our working population are fully addressed. 

Vne of f unds 

The Committee intends to, provide maximum flexibility to Jocal 
communities to determine the type of training or employment .serv- 
ij:es to be provided. The Conunittee bill provides wide-ranging au- 
thority for activities such as job .search assistance, remedial education, 
on-the-job training, apprenticeship programs, industry-specific train- 
ing and other activities. The Conmiittee believes that the prime spow- 
sor ahd the Private Industry Council can be.st, determine the mix of 
services to meet local needs and that the requirement to meet per- 
formance outcomes will determine the eft'ectiveness of the local mix. 
The Secretary of Labor should not restrict through regulation.s, the 
proportion of funds which may be used for any particular activity. 

The Committee also notes the findings of numerous evaluations^of 
l)a.st training programs that the longer the duration of training, the 
more .significant tlil> impact on the participant's earnings and employ- 
ment. Therefore, the Committee bill expressly prohibits the Secre- 
tary from disapproving any plan solely on the ba.si.s of the type or 
duration of training j^roposed. 

The Committed believes that there is ample experience over the pa.st 
decade on a wide range of effective training models from which to 
choose. P^or example, testimony delivered before the (^ommittee indi- 
cates that ])rograms .su'"h as the California Worksite Employment and 
Training Program can succe.ssfully coml)ine close cooperation between 
training deliverers and potential or current employers with a pro- 
gram to upgrade the skills of tho.se trapi)ed in enti'y level positions. 
The Committee notes that failure to tailor skill training to the skill 
needs ,>vhich actually exi.st in the region where a trainee is employed 
or is most likely to .seek employment has been an impediment to the 
success of sonje training programs. One way to reduce this mi.smatch 
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botwon skill trainincjr and skill noods is to oulist netual or notontia] 
omp oyors in^tho design of vocational cuiTiciiia. A related nrohlom 
lias been that many people with niiiiiuial skills who enter the work 
torce find that they are trapped in entry level joh^. Training? programs 
which can ofler these entry level job holders the added skill^ they need 
to advance, serve the dual purpose of enhancing the ui)ward mobilitv 
ot tJie tminee while opening up entry level jobs for tlie less well 
ti-ained huch pvQgrams are to he encouraged because •they4)0th im- 
prove tlie evel ot skill training delivery and contril)iite to the openincr 
up of employment j)ositions. ' ^ t^ 

''''^^''^ ^^''^^ nothing co'ntained in Sec. 

(I se ot iMinds) should be construed as reqiiiring^'itemizat'on of 
the individual cost components of cofiunercially available trainiiur 
packages, i)rovi(led .such packager are i)urchasod competitively and 
include performance criteria. The Conunittoe understamis the concern 
ot some providers that production costs of certain components of such 
packages, may be regarded as trade secrets and that their disclosure 
may not be necessary where prices are competitive and approniaixte 
pertormance criteria are included. ) i i i ^ 

The Committee intends that training for occupations and indus- 
tries with a high imtential Ifor sustained growth should be encouraged, 
llie C onuuittee believes it essential that education and training pro- 
grains emphasize the preparation of student.<j and workei-s for careers 
m iiigh-growth demand occupations and industries sucli^^as electronics 
computei-s and other high-technology fields. 

On-the-job Trainmg 

The Committee has incliuled on-the-jol) trainiiicr (OJT) amOn<r 
aliowabk^ activities for wuich funds iiiuler this lull may ))e,usod'' 
i)sised on considerable evidence that it is perhaps the most cfFectiNT 
ot all existing training strategies. The Committee wishes to chirifv it^ 
intent that OJT is not limited to private sector employers in 11 R 
.).3:^0, but is also autliorized for use in the public sector as \\, lias been*' 
under the current employment and training programs. The Commit- 
lee leels that tlic use of OJT, because of its proven success as a train- 
ing tool, should not be limited tb the private sector at a time when 
widespread nncini)loyment will vastly diminish the possibility of its 
ellective use as a mecluinism for providing skill training to struc- 
turally unemployed and displaced workers. AforOover, the long-term 
irrowth in public employment oi)portunities, |)articularl v at the State 
nmi local level, makes i)reparaJion for ])ul)lic sector carecM-s a valuable 
training option. 

Compensation rates for OJT participants are to he established by 
regulations of the Secretary wliich api)roi)riatel y reflect^ such factors 
as industry find regional differences and varying skill requirements 
and profi(;ie|icies. irowever, such rates shall not be set Inflow the 
Federal minimum wage or the ai)plicable State or local hiininium 
wage, whichever is higher. 

Cn^sfonihicdi f raining rcf/uin //fcnf 

The bill ('ontains a new emphasis on customized training, i.e., train- 
ing where M)ecific emi)loyers or groui)s of employei-s are either actual- 
ly involved in the design and/or i)erfornuince of the training or have 
made a commitment to hire trainees enrolled in other form.s of train- 
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ing iiiK)n their completion of tniining. Section of tliis bill would 
require that prinie sponsors enroll adult trainees in bustoniizeil train- 
ing to the miix^iniuni extent possible, taking''into considerattbn local 
economic conditions^Two other provisions of tfie bill would facilitatCo 
customized' traiining agreements by : (1) allowing funds to be us^hI for 
^'employment bonuses" to private employers who hire trainde^s on a 
permanent bJvsis upon completion of trainini^, and (2) excluding addi- 
^ tional administrative costs incurred in the development of customized 
. trailiing from the IT) percent cap on administrative costs imposed by 
Section 121(p)'(l). The conunittee also cautions? ag{ynst overregula- 
ticm of the cmi)loynient bonus provision, but encourages flexibility so 
that the program does not bccouu* overburdened with red tape as has 
been the ease with the targeted jobshix credit program. The (\onunittee 
- does not intend that emi)loynuuit lK)nuses account for more ylnn* one- 
half of the wages paid to an eligible individual for the first/six weeks 
of employjuent beyond completion of training. 

Youth prcparatonj progmms 

.^V^'he'C'onmMttee continues to Mil)l>ort and recognize the need for 
"^vouth employnuMit and training activiHcs. Considerable data have 
been collected from the youth programs that were operated uu(\}m- the 
Youth Emi)lovuuMit and Demonstration Pro/ects Act fii-st ciuacted in 
1077. It is the belief of the Comniittee that provisions for youth \n 
this bill must build ui)on what has l>een learned already. 

The unemi)Ioyment raUCjor youth in April was :2:5 j)erccut. Typi- 
eallv unemi)loynient rates among tetMuigers arid young adults have 
been much higher than the rate.^ of older labor force i)articii)ants. 

The National Onunission for P^mploynient Policy in its Seventh 
Annual Kcpbrt expressed a great conccrli for young pcoi)le who are 
not iKMug ade([uately i)rei)ared for adult work roles. The report stjiicd : 

Analyses of the causes and conse(iuences of early labor mar- 
ket faihu'cs suggest the likelihood that, if the cinust\s are not 
treated, the individual is at risk of facing seriou?? labor nuir-c. 
ket i)roblems as an adult as well . . . [ Wtithout having mas- 
tered the basic skills needed, to get and llohl a job the risk of 
failure will i)ersist. Moreover, there is evidence that ex^pcri- 
encing a sustained lack of employment while young nniy 
''scar" pcoi)lc and caus<^ tluun to have lower earnings later 
in life. 

The rommittec recognizes that there i.s no single solution lo deal 
ach^qnately with the nndtiple determinants ol youth uncmi)loyment. 
The int^Mition is to provide a broad rangf* of activities to remedy the 
structural nature of youth uneml)k)ynumt . Funds for vouth i)rograms 
may In^-used to i)rovide similar activities allowable under the adult i)ro- 
grams in this bill. The sjH'cial needs of youth recjuire distinct iH'ognims 
and perfornuihce outcoiucs. The bill i)rovidcs for these si)fH-ial needs 
by including hmguagc that sti'csses a (levcloi)nuMital ai)j)roach to 
vouth uncmi>lovment i)roblcms. 

The Connuitfec is cognizant of the need for early inlcrvention for 
thost* youth who arc at ri>k in the labor nuirket. 1b njeet this need, 
(he Committee a(l()l)te(l anuvubnents that allow for the i)ai'ticii)al ion 
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of youth np;os 14 and IT) in prconiploynicnt skills training prograiHs 
nn<l in snnnncr youth proprnnis (on an inconu' oli<ril)lo basis). Tlio 
inti'iW of the ConnniltK' is not to ivqniro, an inconic oli<rioilily test for 
parti('i[)a^ion in i)ro(Mni)loynuMit skillMrainin<^ pr()<rranis for 14-nn(l- 
1.*) year ol(ls..l*ro(Mni)loynu»nt skills trai^iin<jf pro^franis n\v inlondcd to 
provide hayic (Mni>loynl)ility skills to youth through indi\'i(hializod 
instruction so that they are capable of ohtainino; a job and.are fairfiliar 
with the expectations refjardin^ their l>eluivior and attitudes on the job 
in ()rder to ronlinne their partici[)ation in the labor force. The Coni- 
niitteo reeo<j:ni:ces the need to p-i;ovi{le the o[)i)ortnnity to Ix'conie job 
ready early, and therefore stresses the need to enipliasi/.e this conipo'- 
nent for youth ap^e 14 tli-ronp^h 1(5. Liniitino; the instruction to 200 
horn's indicates that the (^onuuittee does not intend this pro<rrani to 
Iveconie a substitute for, or a way to fund oro^ranis that should con- 
tinue to be, part of a sehooFs basic curriculum. The nuiteriab [)ro<rrani 
spex'iKcs and instruction should respond to the eniployability needs of 
the youth and their l()np;-terni laj>or market participation. 

Tlie conuuittee intends that ])Otli in-school and out-of-scliool youth 
be eligi:ble for services under the 1)rovisionK of this bill. It t^upports the 
roles of education ami trainiir^T: as fundamental coni])onents of the 
youth programs and see.^ the attainm.'nt of general education dii)loma 
requirements and basic education conipeten'-ies i,f participants as 
positive performanee outcomes. 

The rommittee has heard from represantatives of the business eom- 
luunity tlfat a ba.w requirement for the iudi^duals they want to hire 
is reading, writing and eom])utation skills. lSroi)-out rates are strik- 
ingly high in many inner cities, sometunes bectuise the yehools are 
not. capable of the flexibility re(|uired to meet the needs of all the stu- 
dents they are nnindated to serve. Eeeognizing both the needs for basic 
skills attainment and the need for a wide range of po.ssible learning 
sites to reach dropouts to i)rovide services, the bill language allows 
learning centers to be located throughout the comuuinity. not just 
i*estrlctud to schools. The Committee hopes that the exi)ertise gained 
in the provisions of such 'Vducatiou foV employment" services under 
the i)revi()us enq)loyment and training legislation will not be dissi- 
pated. 'Fberefore, priority in the selection of service providers is given 
to i)reviously funded in-school and conununity-based organisation 
projects that have been both cost-effective alu'l have denionsti'ated 
success. 

Tlie (\)mmittee is also aware that private organisations have ])i'o- 
yided service^- under certification by ap[ ;opriate State authorities. 
There is no intention in this bill to 'diminish the Vole such organisa- 
tions have had in tlie past in providing preeniploynient skills train- 
ing and education for employment programs. 

The (\)nunittee fully recoirnizes that l>otli the content and form of 
instructional programs are State and local responsibilities. The term 
*Miulivi(hnilise(r* as used in these sections of the bill signifies that in- 
structional programs nuist l)e car)ahle of meeting the needs of eacb 
young per.s-oii recoiving services. It should not be construed to mean 
that an individual eniployability plan nuist ]>c develop(Tl for each"* 
, participant, nor that.a specific method of instruction 1)0 used. The com- 
mittee does believe that in order to meet these needs, adequate incJiVid- 
iial nssessnient must ho made prior to particii)ation in these i)rogVams. 
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Try-out employment 

Of particular concern to the Committoo, and an issue that was raised 
in testimony before the subcommittee, is the inclination of employers to 
prefer to hire more experienced or mature workers for many lands of 
joibs. The risks and paperwork associated with hiring young people are 
oftci] greater tha.n eniployei's arc willing to bear. Therefore, it is diffi- 
cult for ilisad\^antagcd youth, in particular, to obtain their first job in 
the labor force. First jobs are critically important in the development 
of an attachment to the labor force. 

Tlie Connnittee believes that it is extremely important to reduce 
these barriei-s and provide a means by which youth who typi- 
cally have difficulty obtaining that first job, can gain employment 
expeiicncc. It is expected that this employment experience should be 
coupled with enrollment in a secondary school or in an institution offer- 
ing a certified high school equivalency .program. The committee expects 
that education and employnieut are required "in tandem" for youth 
who are at risk or expect to enter the full-time labor force upon school 
conxpletion. 

Try-out employnient provides an opportunity for youth to gain 
supervised worksite experience whore the prime sponsor pays the 
wages, thus reducing the risk and paperwork burden to the employer. 
Priority is given to assignments in private, for-profit worksites, but 
placement in public and non-profit worksites is acceptable if the pri- 
vate for-profit worksite is not available. 

The intention is that try-out employment be a short term employ- 
ment experience, where the youth would not have normally been hired, 
and that if the '"employer" does not hire the participant after the tiy- 
out experience, further try-out participants will not be placed with 
that employer. This program should not be viewed by eniplo3^ers as a 
means by which they can have a continuous flow of low-paid, short 
term employees. There should be some conmiitment to continue the 
youth after the try-out experience. 

If the worksite is a public or private non-profit agency, the jbb 
should provide for community improvement services that complemi^iit 
connnunity expenditures for such things as revitalization, preserva- 
tion, nuiintenance or rehabilitation of public property, energ}'' con- 
servation and weatlierization measures, assistance and care within 
[)ul>lic institutions, and crime prevention. 

.It is expected that participants in try-out eniplo3™ent will be re- 
quired to meet performance and attendance standards related to the 
employment assignment. Participation can be terminated on the ba.^jis 
of unsntisfactory compliance with these standards. 

The Committee does not intend for try-out employment to result in 
the abu.se of youth nor does it intend any displacement or abu.sc of those 
already at the worksites involved in such a program. 

Tlio final development component is school-to-work transition. The 
intent is to provide assistance to high school seniors who plan to enter 
the full time labor force upon comjyletion of school or to' those youth 
wlio drop out. If immediate information regarding job availability, 
job search assistance or referral to other training programs is provided, 
the Committee anticipates that many of these youth can become gain- 
fully employed. 
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Summer yoxith emplaymeM programs 

The Cominitteo. believes stronglypjthat the statutory authority con- 
fained in ILK. 5320 for the ^Vro vision of full-time sunniier employment 
u[>portunities for youth is an indispensible adjunct to all other train- 
ing actj^vities targetted on economically disad\'antaged and chronically 
imemployed young adults. 

Past experience has shown that sunmier jobs — even during periods 
of significantly less severe youth joblessness — represent the only 
opportupity for many youth to maintain even the most minimal con- 
tact with the labor market. The Committee thus believes that summer 
youth employment proo:rams constitute lifelines connecting our society 
with its poorest and least-skilled youth. 

Furthermore, the Committee< is iissured that its deo-ision to continue 
authority for summer youth employment programs is fully justified by 
evidence of appreciable i)rogram improvement in recent, years. Com- 
mittee oversight of existing CETA summer youth employment pro- 
grams clearly indicates that eftorts undertaken to tighten the local 
numagement of these programs and strengthen the supervision of daily 
work experience activities have met their objectives of imparting in- 
creased eniployal>ility skills to participants and improving overall 
program efficiency. 

II.R. 5320 expressly authorizes summer youth employment pro- 
grams operated by public and private non-profit institutions which 
mu.'^t provide useful work experience, trainmg, and (other activities, 
all of which must be designed to enhance the employability.of partici- 
pants. Economically disadvantaged youth aged fourteen through 
twenty-one, inchisive, are eligible to participate. 

Edxbcatiomi standards 

It is not the intention of the Committee to require that only fully 
certified teachers he used as instructors in these programs. AVliile ap^ 
propriate State and local education standards will insure quality pro- 
grams, the flexibility to use as instructors those individuals with actual 
experience and first-hand expertise in lieu of. academic credentials 
should not be precluded. 

Title III 

Employment and training assistance for displaced loorkers 

The Committee regards the employment problems of displaced 
workers as a matter of growing severity and importance to the Na- 
tion's economic health. Hundreds of thou.sands of .skilled workers -have 
become involuntarily unemployed because of stiaictural changes in 
the economy such as-technological change or. changes in consumer de- 
mand. These workers are likely to remain unemployed even after the 
overall economy improves. It is clear that the loss 'of productivity 
created by the idleness of skilled workei-s and the economic drain on 
unemployment compensation and other forms of public assistance 
represents an enormous cost to the Nation. • 

A number of factors impede adju.stment of these workers into ex- 
panding occupation^ or industries including nontransferability of 
firm-specific skills, reluctance to relocate and poor infoimation on 
labor market conditions. 
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The Committee bill authorizes a comprehensive program of trammg 
and employment serviceb to (lisphioed workers/ The program is ad- 
ministered at the state level and requires local coordiuaUou with prime 
sponsors and private industry co.^mcils and active involvement of af- 
fected labor anions. Under this program, displaced workers can bo, 
provided job search assistance, labor market infornuit ion, retraining, 
and relocation assistance to aid the transition f ron^ low demand skills 
or industries to stable or growing occupations. 

The Committee bill hicludes a provision which requires funds dis- 
tributed by formula under this title to be matched with public'or pri- 
vate non-federal sources. The Committee expects the matohiiig funds 
to come from private industry as well as public' sources. Tiie matching 
provision allows flexibility for those areas experiencing severe unem- 
ployment. The yeeret|ry is required to clevelop regulations adjusting 
the matching requireiPient for states with Uiienipluymeiit in excess of 
the national average. The direct cost of employment and training serv- 
ices under other prograiws, such ao vocational education, may be ap- 
plied toward the match.' In order to encourage States to provide un- 
employment compensation to laid oil* workers while they are par- 
ticipating in training programs under this title, the Committee bill 
allows the cost of unemployment compensation paid to such workers 
to be applied to the match. This provision^applies only to unemploy- 
ment compensation payments pakl by the Stutter to participaiit.s in 
t/aining programs in the iState funded under this title. 

Twenty-hve percent of the funds are retained by the Secretary to 
provide immediate assistance to those areas with unexpected increases 
in unemployment as a result of mass layotl's, natural disasters, Federal 
Governmerd action, or to areas of chronic lii<^li unemployment or desig- 
nated enterprise zones. These funds are available through application 
with IK) match required. The intent of the Committee is to provide the 
capability to the yeeretary to respond quickly hi emergency situations 
\)v to assist areas with unusual demonstrated need. 

The Conmiittec^ washes to make clear that public as welT^us private 
l^mployees may bo permanently displaced and in the need of retrain- 
ing, relocation or job search assistance under this title, (xoverniuental 
:deeislons to close facilities, such as mental lio.^pitals or military in- 
stallations.) can Jlavc a major economic inipa'Ct on the coniiiiuiiity in 
which they are located as well as the employment prospects of their 
employees. 

Title IV 

^PART A — NATIONAL lilNirLOV^MKNT A NO TOAINIXO PROCniAMS 

Native Aniericam 

The Committee bill insures the continuation of Indian and Native 
American programs as national programs, centrally administered by 
special unit within BOL's national ofRce. A minimum funding for- 
mula is included to guarantee the availability of funds and to snppkv- 
meat funds that Indian and Native American tribes and organizations 
may receive through otjier programs authorized in the bill. 

Various pro\'isions of f he Committee bill including those .setting 
forth the piu'poses of the programs, relatin^i; to allowable activities and 
providing for separate regulations and performance standards, clearly 
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indicate tlie unique nature of these programs and the conditions under 
wliich they operate. Tlie Committee intends by these provisions to au- 
tliorize Indian and Native American recipients to develop a program 
mix, including subsidized work experience, tliat is relevant to the se- 
vere unemployment problems in Indian and ^s^ative American commu- 
nities. 

The Committee wishes to point out that the non-exclusive listing 
of examples of ''other groups and individuals of Native American de- 
scent" contained in existing CETA statutory language has been mod- 
ified to reflect only a technical correction. Mention of several groups 
previously listed does not occur in section 401 of the Committee bill 
only because such groups have become federally recognized and are 
now eligible as such, thereby obviating any need for specific illustra- 
tive mention. The Committee further clarities its intent that this tecli- 
nical modification not affect eligibility, and that tlie language "other 
groups and individuals of Native American descent" contained in sec- 
tion 401 continue to be broadly construed to include, among others, 
terminated. State-recognized, or other groupsor individuals previously 
receiving assistance under the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act. 

Migrant and seasonal favmioorhers 

In order to maintain continuity of services to migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers during the transition from CETA to tlie Job Training 
Partnership Act, the Committee recomjiiends that the Secretary pro- 
vide for the continued operation for a two year period for those farm- 
worker program grantees in existence at the time of enactment of this 
Act . 

The Committee provides for the Secretary to designate grantees for 
two year periods because, in the Committee s view, the administra- 
tive costs attendant to the annual competitive process would be 
excessive and unnecessary. Limiting the competitive process to once 
every two years would be a cost-effective step wliich would enable 
grantees to better prepare long-time plans yet maintain the integrity 
of the 'Competitive process. This is consistent with the other provisions 
of the Commitee bill for planning on a two-year basis. ' 

PAKT B — JOB CORPS 

Because of tlie exemplary success which the Job Corps has demon- 
strated over a number of years in making the hardest-to-employ youth 
employable, the Committee believes it is most important to continue 
this program without the disruption engendered by unnecessary 
changes in authorizing provisions. Tlierefore, most existing provi- 
sions of law are extended with little or no change. 

The Committee states clearly its intent that the continuity and 
uniqueness of the Job Corps — predicated upon the programs indcr 
pendent, national status — be preserved at both the programmatic and 
administrative levels. One key to the Job Corj^s' continued .success has 
been the stability occasioned by the program's relative freedom from 
frequent policy shifts which have plagued other employment and 
training initiatives. 
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However, a number of modifications are mcludecl in PLR. 5320 to 
improve the capacity of the Job Corpy to meet ity program missions. 

The bill raises the maximum age limit on participation from under 
twenty-two to under twenty-Jtive years of age. The Committee is of the 
belief tiiat young adults who are made eligible by thi^^ change con- 
front essentially the same pervasive barriers to employmeni- as do 
yoimgcr individuals who are urrently eligible. The Committee also 
believes that these young adu'ts can benelit signilicantly from the 
kind of intensive intervention Job Corps provides before they have 
established long records of chronic adult joblessness which become in- 
creasuigly dillicult to reverse with the passage of time. However, the 
Conmiitlee also recognizes that these older cnroUecs may possibly 
display dill'erent characteristics and needs, and ma}^ require some- 
what diU'erent training strategies, than current enrollees. Thus, tiie 
bill provides the Secretary with the authority to devise regulations 
perniitting the participation of these older hidividuals according to 
their needs in a manner consistent with the basic Job Corps program. 
Certainly, it is not the Committee s intention to convert tiie Job Corps 
into a program operated predominantly for individuals above the age^ 
of twenty-one. 

Although H.R. 5320 also increases the minimum age limit for par- 
ticipation from fourteen to sixteen years of age, it provides the tiec- 
retary with the flexibility to establish regulations to allow the pro- 
vision of limited non-residential services to youth aged fourteen or 
fifteen. 

To encourage local coordination of Job Corps Centers and prime 
sponsors for tfie purpose of increasing the likelihood that youth fac- 
ing particularly severe barriers to employment will be most appro- 
priately served, the bill includes prime sponsors among those agencies 
considered especially appropriate for the screening and selection of 
Job Corps applicants. 

H.R. 5320 authorizes the establishment of advanced career training 
programs in which selected corpsmembers who have attained a high 
school di})loma or its equivalent and demonstrated. special ability, com- 
mitment, and direction can continue their participation for an addi- 
tional year in post-secondary programs or intensive, company-spon- 
sored training programs which include worksite internshii^s. The 
C-ommittee believes that such programs are consistent with the basic 
Job Corpa philosophy of providing graduated incentives to encourage 
increased performanc^j and the attainment of demonstrable goals. At 
the same time, however, the Committee does not intend for such ]H'o-' 
grams to result in a disproportionate diversion pf substantial re- 
sources away from basic servl^^^es for the general corpsmember popu- 
lation. Therefore, the bill requii^es that aft^r a iieriod of tinu* sufficient 
to allow an advanced career trairung program to mature beyond the 
normally problematic startup phase, such a program can continue 
only If it demonstrates reasonable rates of completion and appro- 
])riate placement. The terni "reasonable'' is intended to ])rovide the 
Secretary with the necessary flexibility to devise objective ci'iteria 
ba.sed on such relevant factors as local economic conditions, ]»arlici- 
pant characteristics, and relative cost-effectiveness, among oihets. 

Because the Committee belid^ves firmly that the i)rovision of allow- 
ances and support to participants is a critical ingredient in Job Corps 
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?5rv «nrf' " ^''^l"'''^''' tlic- payment of basic allowances manda- 
loi.v and inci'Oiisos the niaximiim amount receivable by individual 

fi.;K«: l^^'-^'^"'^' "!V^ readjustment, alld/ancefAS 

nn„ 1 ?• ^'r,^'".'^-^J"^">n allowance limitations are to be pro- 
poi lonately adjusted to reflect chiinges in tlie cost of living. . 

rho (^ommitiee takes note of the fact that Job COrps centers are 
V f""f ° '^^learnmg laboratories, because they have frequent- 
ly been developmental sites for innovative advances in trainin^^ tech- 
nologies and curricula. In this regard, H.R. 5320 includes. a number 
ot provisions designed to improve national dissemination of data con- 
cerning successful Joli Corps strategies to related programs. Also, the 
bi 1 encourages the mutual exchange of information at the local level 
between Job Corps centers and various other training-related entities 
by requiring each center director or his designee to act as liaison offi- 
cer .to .such en it^es and by permitting such activities as joint training 
sessions at Job Corps centers, as.sisted by national training and tech- 
riiciil a.ssi.stan(;e and research programs, for appropriate staff from 
Job I orp.s, prime spon.sor.s, education and vocational education aeen- 
cjes, etc. • , ° 

The bill also authorizes two new pilot project initiatives. The first 
wluch would allow the Secretary to arrange directly for the opera- 
tion ot one or more centers by community-based organizations of 
demonstrated effectiveness, is undertaken to determine the extent to 
which .such organizations can contribute to an enhancement of com- 
munity involvement in center affairs. The second, which authorizes 
tlie Secretary to establish pilot projects to prepare youth to qualify 
lop military .service, responds to the growing need of national defense 
tor better trained recruits in an era when military duty increasindv 
requires complex technological skills. 

The Committee wishes to clarifv its intent in extendincr the 
CKKsting language of section 466(c) of the Comprehensive'^ Em- 
ployment and Training Act, which .states "Transactions conducted bv 
pnvate-for-proHt contractors for Job Corps centers which they are 
operating on behalf of the Secretarv shall not be considered as ^en- 
erating gross receipts." The Committee's intent in reenactino' "this 
provision as .section 437(c) of PI.R. 5320 is consistent with its ormnal 
intent in adding this language in the fir.st place ; that is, merely to clar- 
ify and .statutorily ratify what it viewed as the proper and longstand- 
transactions arising out of center operations, becau.se these contractors 
operating Job Corps centers and the Secretary of Labor. Specifically, 
the purpo.se of this provision is to make clear that .Such contractors are 
not subjept to State gro.ss receipts and similar taxes with respect to 
transactions arising out of center operations, because the.se contractors 
are carrying out the statutory function mandated to the Secretary, 
namely, the education and training of eorp.smembers who are them- 
selves Federal employees for .several purposes. ^ 

Finally, the Committee cannot expre'ss .strongly enough its de.sire 
that the Department of Labor not undertake precipitous planning 
actions in the current fiscal year which would operate to retard either 
the scope or .sub.stance of Job Corps programs as authorized for fiscal 
year 1983 in this. bill. ..The Committee l>clieves firmly that .such 
planning actions regarding anticipated allocation.s. enrollment levels, 
or program policies, taken in the absence of specific Congressional 
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action, are totally unwarranted, jeopardize program stability and 
efficiency, and pose very real threats to the realization of Congressional 
intent. 

PART C — MULTISTATK PR0GIU\1VIS 

Projects with industry 

The Committee finds that the Department of Labor's "Project With 
Industiy" program to promote employment of qualified disabled 
persons in the electronic, as well as other, industries has demonstrated 
its cost effectiveness through the placement of over 1,000 disabled 
persons in competitive employment in industry. The prpgram repre- 
sents a coopei^tive effort among many companies and rehabilitation 
organizations in six locations across the country. The Committee, 
therefore urges the Secretary to continue funding this program m 
1983. 
Veterans 

The Committee adopted an amendment pertaining to veterans em- 
ployment and training services provided through the Department 
of Labor. This provision defines vjcterans employment as a national 
responsibility which should be administered at the federal level. It 
requires the Secretaiy of Labor to meet the employment and trammg 
problems of veterans through grants or contracts with public and 
private agencies with funds already authorized in many sections of 
this Act. Administration for these programs.^would be channeled di- 
rectly through the Office of the Assistant Secretaiy of Labor for 
Veterans Employment, a position which the Congress created under 
Public Law 96^66. The provision adopted by the Committee also 
i^equires full cooperation and coordination between the Department 
of Labor and existing employment, readjustment and job training 
programs authorized by the Veterans' Administration.- 

Research^ Demonstration^ ami Evaluation 

The Committee recommends the continuation, to the greatest extent 
possible, of previously-funded, on-going demonstration projects cur- 
*rently in mid-course and of demonstrated value. As an example, the 
Committee encourages further fundin<^ for demonstration projects 
offering supported work for the very hard-to-employ, including ex- 
drug addicts, the mentally retarded, and long-term welfare recipients. 
Pilot projects in this area have indicated promise in these programs 
for providing skill training to facilitate the transition of sucli work- 
ers to unsubsidized i)rivate sector employment. 

The Committee wishes to reiterate its concern over the lack of 
adequate research and demonstration projects which focus on the 
nation's changing demographics as they i-elate to the older worker. 
The Department of lyhbor, in undertaking projects under Title IV 
of this leidslation, should .seek to approve those projects which will 
assist in the development of employment and training programs which 
will have current, as well as futui-e relevancy to the ever-changing 
needs of our national workforce. 

PART D LABOR :^r.^RKET TXFORIMATIOX 

The Committee recognizes the importance of maintaining and 
strengthening a labor market -information system that provides eco- 
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nomic data at the national, state, and local levels on the number and 
types of people and jobs that are available in hibor market areas. This 
niforniation, partieuhirly occupational information, wliich provides 
that basis for matching people's skills to job skills is crucial to the 
process of training, i)rogram planning, nuiiuigement. and operation. 
At the federal level, labor m^j^rket ini'orn\ation is also used for the 
allocation of funds to state and local areas under many different laws 
and thn^^ its accuracy and timely availability are critical to ensure that 
the Congressional intent under those laws is upheld. 

The CounnitteeV bill (Title IV, PartJ)), builds on current require- 
ments and u.iechaui^ms to provide labor nuirket data tiiat compleuu^nts 
the purposes of. the bill by strengthening the emphasis on the efficient 
and coordinated production of ilata among the nmnerons federal and 
state agencies involved. 

The Conunittee recognizes that a comprehensive, consi3tent system 
of labor mlirket infonnation at tlie federal state and local tevels re- 
cpiircs federal leadership. The Comuuttee^s Bill (Section 452) requires 
that the-Secretary of Labor adopt standard definitions and statis- 
tically reliable methods in the provision o'f uncm])loyment, under- 
employment, and hardship data for the nation, state and local areas. 
It cxpaiids current vccpiirement-s by providing for the development 
and uuiiiitenance of data which describes occupational emiJoyment, 
job openings, aud job characteristics. It requires that^ the xSccretary 
develop aud nuiintain household budget data at diU'ercht levels of liv- 
ing and data whirli relate labor force status to eariungs and income. 
The Committee -lUso felt compelled to require the continued collection 
of data which describes occnpations, and data which provides current 
and projected occupational demand. 
^ The bill requires that the Secretary of Labor work closelv with the 
Secretaries ()f Commerce, Defense. Treasury, and E(hication and the 
Director of the ()flice of Management and Budget in uu'eting the labor 
nuirket information coordination functions of reviewing all operating 
data systeuis to identify areas for improvenuuit, iinidementing 
national standards, and providing technical asistance to states/ 

The Conunittee bill ex|)ands the nuMubership of the National 
Occupational In fornuit ion Cooi'dinating Conunittee as specified rn the 
A ocational Kducatiou Act of 1003 to iiichule the Assistant Secretary 
of Conuncrce for Keonomic Development ami the Assistant Secretary 
of Dcd'eiise for Manpower, Reserve Affairs, and Logistics beeausa o*f 
the significance of their areas of responsibility in terms of labor market 
impact. Further, the Committee bill biulds\)n the experience of the 
XatiQiuil and State Occupational Information Coordinating Conuuit- 
tees in speci fying thut occupational Mii)ply, demand, and character- 
istics information will be tailored both to the career infornuition needs 
of labor force entrants and participants and to the data needs of edu- 
cation and training program ])lanners wlm are charged with matching 
individuals' job goals with skills required in available jobs. The Com- 
mittee bill requires that the Xational Occupational Information Co- 
ordinating Con^mittee communicate directlv with the OfTice of 
^lanagement and Budget-concerning more efficient introduction of occu- 
pational data by federal agencies and that it report to the Congress 
annually concerning, the progress of coordinating occupational infor- 
mation nso. 

The Committee bill further provides that the occupational supply 
^ and demand information developed by the National and State Oecu- 
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pational Information Coordinating Committee be complemented by a 
nationwide Job Bank progi-am that includes all suitable employment 
openings listed by state employment service agencies. 

Pl<mt closing ' < 

During the last eight years the Education and Labor Committee and 
its counterpart in the Senate have held numerous hearings on the 
phenomenon of economic dislocation resulting from industrial plant^ 
closings and relocations. The Committee has gatliered volumes of e\a- 
dence that plant closings occur in everypart of the country and often 
have disastrous effects on the workers who lose their jobs, or their 
families, and on the communities whei-e the blosin^ occur. 

At no time, however, has the Committee succeeded in obtaining ac- 
cui'ato figures concerning the scale, nature and location of pliant clos- 
ings. Keasonable estimates vary from a tentative figure of 400,000 jobs 
lost annually, developed by the National Commissi^onpn Employment 
Policy in 1979, to a figure of 2.6 million jobs lost annually, developed 
by economists Bennett Harrison and BaiTy Bluestone in 1980. 

It is clear that our Nation's industrial base is shrinking and that this 
fact has imjDortant implications for national security and economic 
policy. The Committee believes that Congress cannot properly ad- 
dress the problems of economic dislociition without more information 
about which industries, which areas of the country and how many peo- 
ple are being affected. An accurate annual report by State and region 
will allow Uongress to understand the geodemographic impact of 
major transitions in our economy as they occur. 

The Committee intends "plant closing" to mean a cliange in the - 
operation of a manufacturing or mining facility which leads to the 
permanent loss of 50 or more jobs, whether as the result of the termina- 
tion, reduction, or relocation of a particular operation. 

PART E — NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 

The Committee recognizes that the National Commission for Em- 
ployment Policy has been a valuable source of relevant, objective in- 
formation and nonpartisan policy advice' on employment and training 
issues. 

Because^ the Committee recognizes the importance of increased pro- 
ductivity, the Committee recommends adding responsibility in this 
area to the Commission's functions and reconstiftiting the Commission 
as the National Commission on Employment and Productivity. It is 
the Committee's intent that the new Commission be established as a 
nongovernmental independent agency comprised of prominent individ- 
uals appointed by the President and the Congress. 

Contmuity of staff and facilities during the one year transition pe- 
riod and thereafter will assure that the newly constituted Commission 
is fully involved in carrying out both its new and continuing 
responsibilities'. . 

In requiring the Commission to advise the Secretary on tlie develop- 
ment of national performance criteria, the Committee intends that the 
Commission report on its assessment of the criteria. Once the criteria 
are applied, the Commission should advise the Secretary and report on 
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the validity, reliability, and practicality of the adopted criteria as 
measures of desired perforinance, and .evaluate the impacts of such 
standards (intended or otherwise) on the choice by prune sponsors of 
whojs served, >vhat services are provided, and the cost of such services. 

. Title V ' 

AMENDMENTS TO OTECER STATUTES 

Wagner-Peyser 'Act amerulTnenU 

The Committee bill amends the Wagner-Peyser Act in order to 
achieve coordination between the job training system and the employ- 
ment service system. The employment service and prime sponsors are to 
develop plans jointly, and then to transmit such plans to the State 
. Jirmployment and Trainmg Coordinating Council. The bill provides 
for certification by such council shnilar to, the requirement that com- 
^ m unity job training plans submitted by prime sponsors by certified by 
the council as consistent with the Goyernorx coordination criteria. 
h mal approval authorit;^ is retiiined by the Secretary of Labor. 

The Committee expects the funding and planning cycles of the job 
training and employment service system to liave parallel time frames 
to the greatest extent possible. This is essential for the rational devel- 
opinent of plans in both systems, so as to achieve an appropriate 
degree of coordination. , 

The Committee bill provides that funding allocations under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act for operating the employment service shall move 
toward a needs-based formula. In the past, there has been no statutory 
fbrinula, and the administrative formula for distributing such plans 
has emphasized placement factors which have proven counter-produc- 
tr;e, acting as disincentives for serving the disadvantaged and for 
using innovative^ techniques such as group job search activities. 

Under the Comiiiittee bill, 90 percent of each years' funding will 
be distributed among the States on the basis of the prior year's alloca- 
tions. The remainder would be distributed on the basis of unemploy- 
^nent and civilian labor force factors. The total allocations made to 
the states as described in the two preceding sentences would be ad- 
justed so as to assume that no state's share would be less than 0.28 
, percent of such total allocations. Accordingly, the distrib^tion 
lormula would, in future years, reflect to a progressively greater extent 
each State s needs for such services in terms of statistics reflecting the • 
numbers ot^rrftentiaV users in the population. 

The Committee bill would reserve 10 percent of Wagner-Peyser 
allocations for each State for use by the Governor for performance 
\ incentives, special services, and exemplary programs. 

Ainendinents to tlie Work Incentwe Program 
. , The Committee bill amends the Work Incentive Program (WIN)' 
to Emphasize the provision of job search assistance services. 
' Under current law, the WIN program is authorized to serve pro- 
gram participants with a variety of employment, job search, training, 
and supportive services. S6me participants may receive job search 
assistance services, while others may receive other employment and 
trainmg services. ; 
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Under the Committee bill, WIN registrants will be required to 
participate in an intensive job search assistance program for a period 
of 5 to 8 weeks duration immediately following their registration in the 
program. For most registrants, the intensive program will consist of 
participation in a group job search program involving daily atten- 
dance; but, for some registrants, rigid adherence to the daily job 
search requirement may not be appropriate in every circumstance. 
A few registrants may be served through an individualized job search 
^approach. 

Limited exceptions may be made to the requirement that "registrants 
participate in the intensive job search progTam. Persons who are ex- 
empted from the requirement may be offered short term services 
needed before they can effefctively participate in the job search pro- 
gram. Exceptions may also be made for a temporary ilhiess or other 
short-term problem. 

The Committee bill authorizes $5.4 billion for fiscal year 1983 and 
such sums as may be necessary thereafter for programs and services 
imder the Job Training Partnership Act. The authorization includes 
$3.5 billipn for employment and training services for the disadvan- 
taged; $1 billion for services to displaced workers, $650 million for the 
Job Corps, $20 million for labor market inf onnation and $230 million 
for other national programs, including programs for migi'aiits and 
Native Americans^ 

The Committee notes that the authorization level for programs un- 
der tliis Act is reditced 47 perc'ent from the 1979 level authorized by 
Congress for employment and training under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment ami Training Act. Unemployment at that time was 5.8 per- 
cent. The national unemployment rate at the time of this report is 
9.4 percent. Moreover, stnictural changes in the economy have in- 
creased the number of displaced workers in need of retraining and 
employment assistance, and the number of persons without skills en- 
tering the labor force, including minority youth., who are m need' of 
training to compete for jobs in a technologically advanced society has 
grown alarmingly. * 

The Committee estimates that programs funded at the full author- 
ization level would serve approximately 2,250,000 participants de- 
pending on the local mix of services. The authorized level would serve 
only a fraction of the eligible population, as the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) has estimated that more than 16 million persons are 
eligible for Title II services alone. 

The Committee believes that investment in a skilled and flexible 
workforce is as vital to a healthy economy as investment in plajit 
and equipment. Indeed, inve.stment in such capital stock is dependent 
on skilled workei*s to buikl, operate and maintain equipment and to 
provide services in nn lncreasin«:ly complex 'economy. To pui-sue the 
Administration's policy of reducing public expenditures for human 
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capital investment for short run budget reductions is a short-siglited 
policy \<'hicli will prove to be costly and, perhaj:^, irreinediablo in the 
yeai-s to coinc. 

• COMPARISON OF EXISTING FUNDING LEVELS WITH PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1983 APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATIONS IN JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (H.R. 5320) 

|By fiscal year, In millions of dollars)' 

1982 1983 1983 1983 commit- 

p -^^^ • , , cont nuing President's CBO current tae raportad 

f^fomn] I98I actual resolution budget policy H.R. 5320 

Title II— Employment and tralninf pro- 
irams for disadvantaged adults and • 

sJ°fcummVrjiGih--;mpfo/menr ' ••™ ^-^P" 

programs 839 640 0 734 m 

Title III— Displacad wflrkois NA NA NA NA 1 OOO 

, |V-rA.p. E;.national pjograms ,291 I79 * 200 270 '230 

Ti : X~rtI °^K^°'P'vV-V---%T 561 586 387 632 650 

run IV-D— Labor market information (Included In national programs above.) 20 

Total ^4,768 3,58^ 2,387 4,039 5,400 

titl^ll^U a*nd VI) ^'^'^ ^' <^0" "O* 52.690 billion in fiscal year I98I for PSE under 

3 Included In above. V 

CBO Cost Estimate 

TJ.S. Congress, 

N CoNGUESSIONAr, BuDGET OfFICE, 

Washington, D.0.,3f ay 10,198^, 

lion. Carl D. Perkins, 

Ohai'rnmn, Gorrmnittee on Education and Ldbm\ 
' Ilouse of lieprcscntatives, Washington, D,G, 

Dear jNIk. Cuairmax: Pursuant to section 403 of the Congi'essional 
Budget Act of 1074, tlie Congressional Budget Oflice has prepared 
tlio attached cost estimate for H.R. 5320, tlie Job Training Partner- 
sliip Act. 

Should the Committee so desire, we would be pleased to provide 
further detaHs on tlie attaclied cost estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice M. Rivlin, 

Director', 

Conoressioxal Budget Office— Cost Estimate 

May 10, 1982. 

1. Bill number :-H,R. 6320. 

2. Bill title : Job Training Partnership Act. 

8. Bill status: As ordered reported by the TTqusc Committee on 
Education and Labor, April 27, 1982. * 

^ 4. Bill purpose: The purpose of this bill is to permanently author- 
ize appropriations for employment and training programs.^Tliis bill 
is subject to subsequent appropriation action. 
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5. Cost estimate : . 



[By fiscal year, in millions of dollars] 



1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 - 



Title II : Employmint and training services for the disadvantai- 
ed: 

Estimated authorization level 3, 500 

Estimated outlays 2, 555 

Title III: Emrloymint and training assistance for displacid work- 

Estimated authorization level 1, 000 

Estimated outlays 500 

Title IV-A, C, D, and E: National employment and traininf pro- 
irams: 

Estimated authorization level 250 

Estimated outlays 188 

Tltlo IV~B: Job Corps: 

Estimated authorization level : 650 

Estimated outjays 520 



Total, estimated: 

Authorization lovel 5,400 

Outlays 3, 763 



3. 759 
3r 689 


4,039 

3, 963 


4, 3?6 
4, 249 


4.6^0 
4,511 




1,037 


1,154 
1,114 


i, 236 
I,*I95 


1,3^,0 
1,278 




269 
264 


289 
284 


309 
304 


a3o 

325 


* 


698 
688 


750 
740 


803 
792 


851 
847 




5, 800 
5,678 


6, 232 
6, lOI 


6, 674 
6, 540 


7,1'" 
6,9aJB 





Tho costs of this bill fall within function 500. 

6. Basis of -estimate: This bill authorizes appropriations of $5,400 
million in fiscal year 1983 and such sums as mrCy be necessaiy for snc- 
^eding fiscal years. Title II authorizes employment and training pro- 
gnijms^^m- the economically disadvantaged. In 1983, $3,500 million is ^ 
authorized^-far appropriations. Title III authorizes appro])riations of ' 
$1,000 million in-i0S3 for employment and training assistance for dis- 
placed workers. Title rV, Parts A, C, D, and E, authorizes appropria- 
tions for national employment-and training programs. In 1983, $250 
million is authorized for appropriations. Finally,' Title IV-Part B 
authorizes 1983 appropriations of $G50 millidii forihe Job Corps. 

Tho 1983 authorization level for each title is statediii this bill. The 
estimated authorization levels for 198-1: through 1987 are Ba^ed on/ 
projected cost increases of the 1983 authorization level for grants to 
State and local governments. Full appropriation of the estimated au- 
thorization levels is assumed in this estimate. Althouglrthis estimate 
assumes oiityear authorization levels based on the ]983 stated. author- 
ization level, the such sums as may be necessary authorization con- 
tained in this bill 'would permit a much larger appropriation. The 
eligible po])ulation served in this bill, for example, far exceeds the 
estimated number of participants assumed in this estimate. In the. past, - 
however, these programs have never been funded at a level that would 
pennit all of tho^e eligible to participate. 

Advance funding of appropriations is authorized in this bill. A 1983 
advance appropriation, for example, provides funds available for obli- 
gation Ix'ginning in 1984. For 1983, the transition to advance funding 
results in authorization of appropriations for both the current year 
and the advance funding for 1984. The estimated authorization levels, 
howCTer, reflect the year fiincLs are available for obligation rather than 
tho year they are appropriated. 

Outlays for Titles II and IV in this bill are bjused on historical 
spendout rates for employment and training pro^nuns currently 
fnuflod under the Comprehensive Em])loyment and Training Act 
(CETA^I. Title II authorizes ii range of emplovment and training 
.services for the-economically disadvantaged. Services authorized under ' 
Title II are similar to prpgrams currently funded under Title II-BC, 
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Title IV-A youth programs; summer youth, and ii:he private sector 
programs of CETA. Outlays for Title 11 assume the spending pattern 
that exists in tlio current set of CETA programs. Similarly, Title IV 
(Parts A, C, D, aud E) outlays arc based on historical spending pat- 
terns for uacional programs currently funded under CETA. Outlays 
for the Job Corps (Title IV~Part 13) are based on spending patterns 
of the existijig Job Corps program. 

Outlays in the first year for Title III are assimied to be lower than 
the other programs authorized in this bill. Title III authorizes em- 
plo;j;'ment and tr-iuning services for displaced workers; a broadly de- 
fined group not currently funded under CETA. In addition, nnlike 
the other progrrfms in this bill. Title III has a State matching require- 
ment. Smco Title 11^ authorizes a program that diffei-s from current 
-employment ami training programs, the spending rate is assumed to 
bo lower than for the other employment and training proffnuns in 
tins bill. 

7. Estimate comparison : None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate : None. 

D. Estimated prepared by: Stacey Shefl'rin. 
10. Estimate approved by : 

James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis Divis-ian, 

The Committee concurs with the Cost Estimate submitted by the 
Congressional Budget Office. 

IXFI^VTIOXARY ImpACT 

5320 represents a genuinely bipartisan effort by the Committ(?e 
on Education and Labor to exert positive influence on a number of fac- 
tors which produce both long- and short-term inflationary pressure. 

ihe Conunittee notes that the rate of inflation has fallen in recent 
months due to the impact of the severe recession which the economy has 
been, and is now, experiencing. From a long-term persi>ective, one of 
the Committee s prinuiry objectives in adopting,' H.li. 5320 is to ensure 
that when the economy e\'entually recovers, existing distortions in the 
labor supply are mitigated so that an inadequate labor force does not 
contribute to a refueling of inflation. Withbut the kind of training 
intervention provided to both structurally unemployed and displaced 
workers by ILK. 5320, existing skill shortages in critical and growth 
industries are projected to worsen drastically throughout this decade 
and beyond, creathig the classic inflationary circumstance of a demand 
for skilled labor which far surpasses its supply. Furthermore, if 
policies designed to stimulate economic revitalization are successfully 
undertaken in the future, \\\iz inflationary demand/supply mismatch 
in skilled lal)or will become painfully evident in virtually eveiy sector 
of the economy, iinless significant training and retraining assistance is 
provided with adequate lead time to bo elective. 

This bill also responds to clear evidence that one of the persistent 
sources of long-term inflationary pressure has been the continual 
decline in the productivity of the workforce. PLR. 5320 will assist in 
reversing this decline by providhig the kinds of skill training necessary 
to prepare workers for employment in an increasingly technical and 
complex economy, thus promoting increased productivity. 
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In the short term, H.R. 5320, while^ underpinned by successful 
components of past employment and training efforts, also introduces 
significant new directions designed to enhance the productivity and, 
cost-effectiveness of the employment and training system itself. " 

First, the bill expands the role of the private sector to the point of an 
equal and full partnership Avith local prijne sponsbi'S. This change 
should better ensure that program dollars are expended to train the 
jobless for jobs available in the private sector as well as infuse more 
efficient management principles into the training system. Second, the 
burdensome and costly exaggeration of process and paperwork re- 
quirements in existing categorical programs is replaced by a totally 
performance-driven, unified grant system which rewards successful 
outcomes and diverts wasted resources from unsuccessful progi-ams to 
alternative mechanisms. Third, better coordination and joint-planning 
among related programs is required to reduce duplication and stretch 
avaihible resources. Fourth, a longer and more stable planning cycle is 
established to allow for more rational and i:>recise planning, which all 
evidence indicates will improve performance and efficiency. Fifth, a 
needs-based allowance system is instituted which the Committee esti- 
mates will reduce participant support costs by approximately 20 
percent. 

Because these modifications will result in programs which,' dollar- 
for-dollar, will provide more effective training for a greater number of 
the unemployed when compared to current programs, the Committee 
believes that H.R. 5320 will operate to reduce the potential inflationary 
impact of federal training expenditures. 

Oversight Fiotings 

This Committee's oversight acti^dties on employment and training 
programs are summarized under the hearing **Committee action" in 
this report. Since the time this Committee reported the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Amendments of 1978, the Committee on 
Government Operations has issued two reports on employment and 
training activities. These two reports are entitled ^^Department of 
Labor's Administration of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act'^ (November 20, 1979) and "High Level Emphasis on 
Accountability Neede^ in CETA" (September 29, 1980) . 

Both of these report^ included recommendations that performance 
standards be implemented which would provide yardsticks by which 
outcomes can be measured, that prime sponsoi-s receive special recog- 
nition with monetai'y rewards as incentives for good perforjnance, and 
that the Department of Labor comj^ile and widely distribute examples 
ot successful programs. 

The proposed legislation recommended by this Committee provides 
for performance standards and the payment of lx)nuses to prime spon- 
sors for meeting performance goals. The Committee bill also requires 
the Secretary of Labor to establish a national clearinghouse to dis- 
vseminate materials and information gained from exemplary program 
experience which may be of use in the innovation or improvement of 
employment and training programs (section 443) i We believe these 
legislative provisions are consistent with the recommendations in the 
reports of the Committee on Government Operations. 



Sectiox-by-Sectiox Analysis of Job Trainixg Partxership Act 

(H.R. 5320) 

Section 1— Short title ; table of contents 

Tliis section provides that the legislation may be cited by its short 
title as the 'J ob Training Partnership Act," and sets forth the table, of 
contents. 

Section 2 — Purposes 

This section states that tlie purposes of the legislation are to increase 
the productive capacity and utilization of the Nation's labor force to 
enhance the ]ob skills of unemployed and underemployed individuals 
(including dislocated workers), to assist communities experiencing^ 
higii rates of unemployment, and to establisli a community-basod 
employment and training system built on a partnership between State 
and local governments and the private sector. 
Section 3 — Authorization of appropriations 

Oi^'^^Si^n^nn'i ^^^^orizes appropriations for fiscal year 1083 of 
$3,000,000,000 for title II (Employment and Training Services for the 
f Disadvantaged) , $i;000,000,000 for title III (Employment and Train- 
ing Assistance for Displaced Workers), $230,000,000 for parts A, 
and Jii, of title IV (national employment and training programs 
otJier than Job Corps and labor market information), $650,000,000 for 
part B of title iV ( Job Corps), and $20,000,000 for part D of title IV 
(labor marker information). For subsequent fiscal years such sums 
as may be necessary would be authorized to be appropriated. 
Section 4 — Definitions 

This section provides definitions for terms used in the legislation. 

Title I — Job Tr.\ixixg and EivrPLOYivrEXT Assistance System 

PART A COHHUXITY PUBLIC-PRn^\TE PARTNERSHIP SYSTEM 

Section 101 — PHvw spomors 

This section provides that a prime sponsor shall be a State, a unit 
ot general local government of at least 150,000 population, a con- 
sortium of iinit.s of general local government including a unit having 
at least 150,000 population, a consortium of units of general local gov- 
ernment with an aggregate population of at'lea.^t 150.000, which in- 
cludes a unit previously designated as a prime sponsor under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, a unit or consortium of 
units of general local government (regardless of population) which 
demonstrates that it serves a substantial portion of a functioning labor ' 
market area and that no other eligible prime sponsor has submitted" 
an approvable plan for serving such substantial portion of a labor 
market area or an existing concentrated employment program orantee 
servmg a rural area under CETA. ^ 

For fiscal years 1983 through 1988, a unit of general local govern- 
ment which has been a prime sponsor under the Comprehensive Em- 
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ployment and Training Act shall continue to be a prime sponsor in 
order to provide for an orderly transition. However, two or more" 
units designated as prime sponsors under CETA but wliicli are lo- 
cated in a single labor market area must establish a joijit private in- 
dustry council in order to continue serving as prime sponsors. State 
governments serve as the prime sponsors for those States (or the bal- 
ance of each State) not served by a prime sponsor which is a unit or 
consortium of units, of general local government or a concentrated 
employment program (CEP). 

Within the area served by the State as prime sponsor, tlie Governor 
shall designate one or more service delivery areas, establishing a pri- 
vate industry council for each area. 

Section 102 — Pi'ivate industry coicncils 

This section provides that a private industry council shalT be estab- 
lished to be jointly responsible with the prime sponsor for planning 
activities under the Act. No funds under the Act shall be provided by 
the prime sponsor for any activity which does not have the approval 
of both tho prime sponsor and the private industry council. 

A majority of the council members shall be representatives of busi- 
ne.ss and iudustry in each prime sponsor area, appointed from among 
individuals recommended by local business organizations (or whom at 
least one-half, whenever possible, shall be representatives of small 
busine.^s, including minority business). One of the private industry 
representatives shall be designated the initial chairman of the' council. 
The remaining members shall be representtitives of labor, education 
(representative of secondary, postsecondary and vocational education 
agencies and institutions), rehabilitation, community-based organiza- 
tions, the employment service, and economic development organiza- 
tions and agencies. 

The membership of each council must reasonably represent the pop- 
ulation of the area served. ^lembers are to be appointed for fixed terms, 
and the prime sponsor may not dissolve the council or remove any 
membeifi, except for cause. 

Each prime sponsor must make a poj'tion of its administrative costs 
available to enable each private industry council to hire professional, 
technical, and clerical staff to assist in carrying its planning and cpn- 
currencQ responsibilities. 

In organizing and making appointments to each council, tho prime 
sponsor shall ensure that it is eligible to be designated as a planning 
council for any other employment and training programs operated 
within areas of pervasive poverty, unemployment, and general distress. 

Section 103 — Perfonnanee standards 

This section provides that, within 6 months after enactment, the 
Secretary shall establish national performance criteria based on ap- 
propriate factors including placement and retention in unsubsidized 
employment, increased earnings, and reduction in income support 
costs. In addition, factors for evaluating the performance of youth pro- 
grams would take into account attainment of employability competen- 
cies, school completion, and enrollment in other training programs or 
apprenticeships or enlistments in the military. The Secretary would 
determine the adequacy of each prime sponsor ^s performance goals on 
the basis of minimum performance standards designed to recognize 
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local conditions and employment barriers faced by the eligible popu- 
lation. The Secretary would be authorized to modify the applicability 
of any standard where a prime sponsor demonstrates exceptional local 
ecoijomic hardship and where goals are the best reasonably attainable 
goals for a particular prime sponsor. 

The Secretaiy is to provide technical assistance to a prime sponsor 
and private inclustry council which is failing to attain one or more of 
its performance goals. If such failure persists for 2 consecutive years, 
the Secretary shall designate the State or other alternative prime spon- 
sor to take its place, until the original prime sponsor has corrected the 
causes of failure. 

Section lOJ^ — Cow/rmmity job trainrng plam 

This section provides that funds will be provided to prime sponsors 
only pui*suanb to coimnunity job training plans developed with the 
participation of and approved by a majority of the private industry 
council with the final approval of the Secretary. 

If no approvable plan is submitted which has the concurrence of 
both the prime sponsor and its private industiy council, the Seci-e- 
tary may designate the State/)r other alternate prime sponsor subject 
to the private industiy council's concurrence. If no alternate prime 
sponsor submits a plan, the Secretaiy may develop a plan diiwtly or 
through an appropriate agency or organization. 

Each plan shall include a designation of the entity to administer 
but not deliver progranus in the prime sponsor area, a description of 
the activities to be conducted, performance goals meeting or exceeding 
the performance standards established by the Secretary, and a descrip- 
tion of methods of coordinating programs under this legislation with 
other State and Federal employment-related progi^ams. 

Section 105 — Review of plans 

At least ninety days before submitting the biennial plah to the 
Secretary, each prime sponsor must (in addition to securing the ap- 
proval of the private industry council) make the plan available for 
review to the State legislature, local governments and educational 
agencies in the area, labor organizations, and the general public. 

Prior to submission to the Secretaiy, the plan is to be transmitted 
to the State employment and training coordinating council. If the 
council determines that the plan is not consistent with the criteria for 
coordination of activities under this legislation with State and local 
employment- related programs under the Governor's coordination and 
special services phin, the plan must be returned for a thirty-day period 
for the prime sponsor to consider the council's recommendations. 

The final plan submitted to the Secretaiy shall he accompanied by 
the council's recommendations, and the Governor must be afforded the 
opportunity to submit proposed modifications to the Secretary. If the 
Secretary does not accept the State's proposed modifications, he must 
• noti fy the Governor in writing of his reasons. 

PART B — STATE RKSPONSTBILmES 

Section 111 — Gove7vio7''s coordination and special semces plan 

This section provides for the submission of a biennial Governor's 
coordination and special sei^vices plans to the Seci*etaiy describing 
the use of all resources provided to" the State and its prime sponspr 
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areas, evaluating the preceding two years and setting goals for the 
succeeding two years. / 

The Governor's phan shall establish criteria for coordi6iating ac- 
tivities under this legislation witli programs and services pro\aded 
by Stat« and local ecuication and training agencies (inciuding voca- 
tional education agencies), public assistance agencies, they/employment 
service, rehabilitation agencies, State post-secondaiy institutions, eco- 
nomic development organizations and agencies, and cither agencies 
determined by the Governor to have an interest in employment and 
training and human resource revitalization. " / 

The Governor's plan shall also describe the projected use of State 
incentive grants and performance goals for State-suj/ported programs. 

This section also* specifies activities to be includeci in the Governor's 
coordination and special services plan. / 



Section 112 — State employvient ami training coordinating council 



This section provides for each State to establi^sh a State employment 
and training coordinating council. / 

The council is to be appointed by the Governor. In meeting the 
appointments, the Governor muj^t ensure that *the Council's member- 
snip reasonably represents the [X)pulation </f the State. 

Each State council is to be composed so that' one-fourth would be 
representatives of business, one-fourth would be representatives of the 
State legislature and of programs related to employment and training, 
one-fourth would be representatives pi local governments, and one- 
fourth would be representatives of tlie eligible population and of tho 
general public, of organized labor, or community-ba.sed organizations 
and of local educational agencies. The plans and decisions of the coun- 
cil are subject to the Governor's apfproval. 

The council develops the Governor's coordination and special services 
plan to be submitted, with the/Governor's aj^proval, to the Secretary. 
The council also reviews comrmmity job training plans and certifies the 
consistency of such plans wim the Governor's coordination and special 
services plan, including criteria for coordination of programs and serv- 
ices under this Act Avith /other employment-related programs at the 
Federal, State, Q^jid local levels. 

The Governor may, m the extent permitted by applicable law, con- 
solidate the functions or the State employment and training coordinat- 
ing council with those of the State's Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
coordinating committee, and the State advisory council for the employ- 
ment service. 

Section 113 — Ooordination with State education and training agejicies 



This section reserA^s 20 percent of the sun*is available for Governor's 
coordination and .spcHcial services activities to be utilized to facilitate 
coordination among l^tate education and training agencies axid prime 
sponsors. Financial assistance would be provided to such agencies to 
facilitate coordination of .services through cooperative agreements be- 
tween such State agencies and prime sponsors. 

Such assistance may include technical assistance to vocational educa- 
tion institutions and local educational agencies to aid them in making 
cooperative agreements with prime sponsors, private employers, and 
community-based organizations. In addition, prime sponsors may be 
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provided information, curriculum developriient and staff development. 
Appropriate assistance may also be provided to enhance the capacity to 
provide community-based employment find training programs for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons. 

Section II4 — State incentive gra/nts 

^ This section provides that 6 percent of title II appropriations shall 
be made available by the Governor to State education and training 
agencies f or incentive grants to improve vocational services to eligible 
individuals in prime sponsor areas, under agreements with prime spon- ^ 
sors and, where appropriate, local education. agencies. The State agen- 
cies and local education agencies, if any, would contribute equal match- 
ing funds from sources other than funds underthis Act. 
S ection 116 — State lab or market information programs 

This section provides that, in order to be eligible for Federal funds 
tor btato labor market information programs, the Governor shall des- 
ignate an organizational unit to oversee, manage, and design a state- 
wide comprehensive labor maj-ket and occupational supply and demand 
information system. The State labor market information program's 
i-esponsibihties include standardizing available Federal and State 
inulti-agency administrative records and survey data services . to pro- 
duce employment and economic analysis projections (especially for use 
by ]ob training programs, vocational education, and the employment 
service on a State and area basis) ; disseminating latbor market and 
occupational supply and demand information and individualized ca- 
reer information to State agencies, area' public agencies, libraries, pri- 
vate non-for-profit users, and individuals making career decisions ; and 
conducting research and demonstration projects. 

Section 116— Interstate agreements 

This section gives the consent of Congress to interstate compacts and 
agreements which enhance compliance with the provisions of this Act, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary. 

PART C GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Section 121 — General j/rogram requiremeTits 

This section contains provisions applicable in the administration 
ot all programs under tht Act. 

With respect to the provision of education services, the criteria for 
selection among competing providers of services shall afford to ap- 
propriate educational a^^encies the opportunity to provide such serv- 
ices unless the pnme sponsor can demonstrate that alternative agen- ^ 
cies or organizations would be more effective or would have greater 
potential to enhance the participants' continued occupational and 
career gi'owth: 

This section also limits administrative costs to not more than 15 
percent of total funds available to each prune sponsor. This admin- 
istrative cost limitation does not applv to costs of program support 
(such as counseling) which are directly related to the provision of . 
education or training or to additional costs attributable to develop- 
ment of customized training under' section 233. 
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Section ISSf^Wages. ienefits. and allowcmces . 

This section provides for participant allowances and wages/ 
Participants may receive subsistence stipends calculated as the 

hourly rate equivalent to 70 percent 6i the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

lower living'standard income leyel minus cash income and the value of 

food stamps. 

• Participants would be eligible for participant cost stipends to cover 
the extra costs of transportation, meals, equipment, and child care 
necessary for participation. Individuals with family incomes below 
70 percent of tne lower living standard income level shall be eligible 
for 100 percent of such costs, and those between 70 pei'cent and 100 
percent of such income level shall be eligible to feceive up to 100 per- 
cent but no less than 50 percent of such costs. 

Incentive rewards such as lump-sum payments, tools and equipment, 
and scholarships may be provided for completion of training activi- 
ties, achievement of competencies, self-placement at tile completion of 
services, and other constructive attainments. Stipends and allow- 
ances received under this legislation are not to be considered income 
for purposes of computing eligibility for income transfer and in-kind 
aid. 

/ Section 12S — Labor standards 

This section provides for participant protections and benefits. 

Section 12 — Allocation of fvmds 

This section contains procedural requirements with respect to the 
allocation and reallocation of funds under the Act. 

Section 125 — Availability of funds 

This section provides that unobligated funds shall remain avail- 
able for obligation during the succeeding fiscal year, and that obli- 
gated funds may be expended over a two-year period. Obligated 
funds shall not be revoked or canceled as long as such funds are ex- 
pended at a rate which is consistent with the program plan. 

This section also authorizes advance funding of appropriations. 

Section 126 — Reporting requirements 

This section provides for reports from prime sponsors on achieve- 
ments of performance goals, activities conducted, and participant char- 
acteristics, including a cost-benefit evaluation of programs. It also 
provides for reports by the Secretary, and an annual report on em- 
l)loyment and training froin President to the Congress 

Section 127 — Records^ audits^ amd investigation 

This section requires each recipient of financial assistance to main- 
tain records on participants ai!d programs and keep such records 
for the Secretary's inspection. 
Section 128 — Complaints and Sanctions 

This section provides for each prime sponsor to maintain a grievance 
procedure for handling complaints from participants, subgrantees, 
subcontractors, and other interc sted persons. 

Procedures are also set forth for handling complaints filed with 
the Secretary. This section further specifies conditions under which the 
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Secretary may revoke a prime] sponsor^s plan, terminate or suspend 
assistance, and withhold funds./ 

Section 129 — thidiciul review 

This section provides for review in the courts of appeals if the 
Secretary finally disapproves a plan, terminates assistance, withholds 
funds, or otherwise sanctions a recipient, or if any interested person 
]S dissatisfied with or aggrieved by any final action of the Secretary. 
Section- 130 — Services md ^property '^^ 

This section authorizes the Secretary to manage property for pur- 
poses of the Act. 1 I J 

Section 131 — Utilization of services cmd foGilities 
_ This section authorizes the Secretary to utilize services and facil- 
ities of other Federal and State agencies. 

Section 132— Prohibition against Federal control of education 
. ^ Jhis section provides that nothing in this legislation would author- 
ize Federal direction, supervision or control over the curriculum, pro- 
gi-am of instruction, administration, personnel, or selection of instruc- 
tional materials in any educational institution or school system. 
Section 133 — Schedules for submission of plam 

This section provides that the Secretary, by March 31 of each year, 
must set a date for submission of community job training plans and 
Governor's coordination and special services plans, and, by May 15 of 
eacli year, must make available a final set of regulations and applica^ 
tion materials for the next fiscal year. 

TiTLB II — EmpLOYME^TT AND TrAIKING SeRVIGES FOR THE 

Disadvantaged 

PARTT A — GENERAL PROVISIONS / 

Section 200 — Statement of purpose 

This section states that it is the purpose ^pf this title to provide 
disadvantaged individuals the opportunity to participate in training, 
education, job search activity, and worksite experience in order to 
secure unsubsidized employment and disadvantaged in-school and 
out-of-school youths the opportunity to develop employability skills. 
Section 201 — A Uocation of funds 

This section provides for allocating 73 percent of the funds- appro- 
priated for this title to State and local prime sponsors based 25 per- 
cent on the number of unemployed persons, 25 percent on the number 
of- unemployed persons in excess of 41/2 percent, 25 percent on the 
number of unemployed persons in areas of susbtantial unemployment 
(having at least 61/2 percent unemployment rate), and 25 percent on 
tlio number of adults in low-income families. 

The remainder of the sums appropriated for title II would be re- 
served for the following set-asides : 

Ten percent for Governor's coordination and special services 
plans and the State employment and training coordinating coun- 
cil, with 20 percent thereof reserved for the Governor's use in 
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facilitating coordination among employment-relafced education 
and training programs under section 113 ; 

Six percent 'to Governors for State Incentive Grants under 
section 114 for funding activities pursuant to joint agreements 
between prime sponsors and State and local education and train- 
ing agencies which contribute equal matching funds from sources 
other than funds under this Act ; 

Five percent for the Secretary to provide to prune sponsors for 
use as planning grants in fiscal year 1983, and for perfornnince 
bonuses in subsequent fiscal years ; 

Two percent as consortium bonuses (plus -1 percent additional 
for suclr purpose in fiscal year 1983) ; 

Four percent to prime sponsors which raise equal matching 
amounts from nou-Fedcral sources, for fiscal year 198-1 and subse- 
quent fiscal yeai*s. 

Section 202 — Eligibility for services 

This section provides that an individual is eligible to participate 
in the programs under this title only if such individual is economically 
disadvantaged. However, 10 percent of the participants may be indi- 
viduals wlio arc not economically disadvantaged if they have en- 
countered barriers to employment, 

Section 203 — Division of funds 

This section requires one-half of the funds to be spent in providing 
services to youtlis aged IG to 21 (inclusive) and one-half ot' the funds 
to be spent on providing services to adults aged 22 or older. How- 
ever, in accordance with regulations, the prime sponsor nuiy reduce 
or increase proportionately this amount taking into account local 
variations in the ratio of youths to adults. The prime sponsor may 
also transfer up to 15 percent of the funds for adults to youtlis and 
vice versa, based upon an analysis of local needs, 

PART B — ADULT TR.VIXIXG PROGRAMS 

Section 231 — Eligihility for adult jn'ogram^ 

This section provides that an indindual' must be- 22 years of jt^^e 
or older in order to be eligible to participate in programs under this 
part. 

Section 232— Use of funds 

This section lists the employment and training services which may 
bo provided under this part including job search assistance, job coun- 
seling, on-the-job training, remedial education and basic skill train- 
ing, necessaiy supportive services and employment bonuses, to he paid 
only upon retention in employment at least six months after training, 
to provide incentives for employers to hire trainees. 

Section 233 — Customized tvaimng reqxdrcment 

This section pr^ovides that, to the extent possible, on-the-job training 
and other training in the private Sector will bo conducted with a com- 
mitment by an employer or group of employei*s to hire participants 
upon successful completion of training. 
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^ TAUT C — ^YOUTH PREPARATORY PROGRAMS 

, Section 261— Eligibility for youth pre-paratoi^ progi^ains 

This section provides tl^t in order to be eligible to participate in 
' programs under this part an individual can be either in-school or out- 
. ot-school but must be aged 16 to 21, inclusivG(. Youths aged U or 15 
are Qligible to receive assistance under precmploynient slcills training 
^ programs, regardless of family income, a^d may participate in sum- 
mer youth employment programs, if appropriate and set forth in the 
community ]ob training program. 

^ Sectian 262— Participation in Part B activities 
P This section provides that, in addition to the activities authoiized 

Unc er 1 art 0. eligible youth niay also receive the same services" author- 
ized under Part B. the Adult Training Programs, 
Section 263— Education for employment 

This section provides that priority under this section shall be given 
. to high school dropouts. The prime sponsor is authorized to maintain 
a network of learnmg centers with curricula designed to meet basic 
educatiQnal competency requirements. 

S Qction 264—Preemployment skills training 

This section establishes priority for youths aged 14 to 19 who do 
not m^et established levels of academic achievements but who plan to 
enter the labor market after leaving school. Tliis section also describes 
the services^ which the^e youths may receive including assessment, 

• counseling^r fating, and up to 200 hours of individualized instructioiv 
Section 265— Entnj employment experience 

Tlxis sectipn^rovddes that youths may participate under this section 
it they have^completed preemployment sldlls training or its equivalent 
or it they hfx^ro not held a regular part time or summer job for more 
than 2oO hours of paid employment (subject to waiver) or are enrolled 

,in a secondaiy .school or institution with priority given to youths who 
do not plan to continue on the postsecondary education. 

Entry employment exj^eriences may be up to 20 hours weekly duiing 
the^ school vear or full time during: the summer, not to exceed a total 
of oOO hours. Entry employment may be one of the following : 

(1) full time employment opportunities in public and non- 
proht agencies during the summer and on a part-time basis in 
combination with education and training: activities, 

(2) tryout employment at private-for-profit worksites or at 
public and nonprofit worksites when for-private worksites are 
not available (wasres are paid by the prime sponsor for a period 
not to exceed 250 hours and vacancies mav not be refilled if the 
previous partici])ant completed tiyout emplovment'but was not 
hired by the employer) , 

{?>) cooperative education programs to coordinate education 
programs with private sector jobs. 

Section 266— School -to-u^orh transitio^i assistance 

This section provides that school-to-work transition assistance (in- 
cluding short;,teriu job search assistance, job clubs, ,and followup) 
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may be furnished to high school seniors who plan to enter the labor 
market after graduation, with priority given to .those from families 
below 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living in- 
come standard, and to dropouts. 
Section 267 — Surn.Tner youth employment programs 

This section provides that eligible youtlis may pai-ticipate in sum- 
mer youth employloent programs carried out by public or private 
nonprofit organizations for the purpose of providing useful work 
experience and appropriate training to participants. 

Section 268 — Education standards 

This section provides tliat all education programs suppoii:-ed under 
this legislation and. standards and procediires f or awarding academic 
credit and certifying educational^ attainment under such programs 
shall be consistent with applicable State and local standards, law 
and regulation. . ' j 

TrrLE ni — E"MPLOTirENT AND Training Assistance/^r Displaced 

Workers 

Section 301 — Purpose 

This section states that the purpose of Title III is to assist workers 
who have become involuntarily unemployed with little prospect for 
reemployment in finding alternative employment, to retrain workers 
in declining occupations for work in demand occupatior*^ and to 
mitigate damage of economic dislocation on local communities. 

Section 302 — A llocation of fuTids 

This section provides for the allcfeation of Title III funds to the 
States as follows: (1) 25 percent is reserved to the Secretary's dis- 
cretion for the purpose* of providing immediate assistance to States 
for designated enterprise zones or areas affected by such circumstances 
as high unemployment, mass layoffs or natural disasters; (2) one-third 
of the remainder is allocated to States on the basi$ of relative unem- 
ployment; (3) one-third of the remainder is allocated to States on the 
l3asis of relative excCvSS unemployment (over 4.5 percent) ; and (4) one- 
third of the remainder is allocated to States on the basis of relative 
long-term unemployment (15 weeks or more) . 
Section 303 — Matching requirement 

Tliib section provides that, to qualify for Title III assistance, other 
than from the funds reserved by the Secretary, a State must demon- 
strate that it will provide an equal match of public or private non- 
Federal funds, which may include the direct cost of employment or 
training services provided by State or local, private for-profit employ- 
ers, or non-profit organizations. The match may also include unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits paid to eligible participants in Title III 
programs. Section 30eS requires the Secretaiy to prescribe regulations 
establishing conditions for appropriate reduction in the matching 
amount otherwise required for those States in which the average rate 
of unemployment for three consecutive montlis equals or exceeds the 
national average rate for such months. 
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Section 304- — State displaced worker plans coordination with other 
programs 

This section requires that States desiring assistance must submit a 
plan for the use of such assistance \Miich details the coordination of 
Title in activities with those of other employment-related pro^^rams 
and which ensures that, where feasible, Title III programs utilize tho , 
facilities and services of existing Title II programs. 

Section SOS — Prime sponsor revi^io 

This section requires that any program under this title operated in 
the jurisdiction of a prime sponsor must be appiwed by that prime 
sponsor and its private industry council. 

Section 306 — Consultation with lahor organizations 

This section requires that any program assisting substantial num- 
bers of a labor organization's members be established in consultation 
with, and approved by, that labor organization. 

Section 307 — AxUhoiv^zed activities ... , 

This section details the training and assistance activities authorized 
under Title III which include job search assistance, job development, 
training for demand skills, supportive services, pre-layoff and early 
intervention assistance, and allowances which are consistent with the 
requirements contained in title II. 

Section 308 — Eligible participants 

This section defines an eligible participant as an individual whose 
employment has been terminated gr suspended (or who has i^eceiVed 
notice of same) because of facility closuve, indefinite layoff, or reduc- 
tion in force; or an unemployed individual whose existing job skills 
limit the, opportunity for employment in the same or similar occupa- 
tion in the area in which the individual resides. 

Title IV — Natioxal EOTLoVivrENT and Training Programs 

PART A — employment AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR NATIVE AaiERlCANS 
AND MIGRANTS AND SEASONAL FARMWORKERS 

Section Ifil — Native Atnencam, programs 

This section provides for ^he establishment of employment and 
training programs for Native American Indians, Alaskan Natives, 
and Hawaiian native coh>. lunities. To carry out these programs, the 
Secretary shall reserve an amount equal to not le^^s than 2.7 percent 
of the sums available for Title II. After consultation with represent- 
atives of Indians and Native Americans, the Secretary shall prescribe 
rules, regulations and performance standards as may be required to 
meet the special circumstances of the program operations. 

Section 402 — Migrant nnd^seasonal faimiworJcer programs 

This section provides for employment and training programs for 
migrant and seasonal farmwopkers. Recipients of fu^ds under this 
section are required to establish performance goals consistent with the 
performance standards estabTishqd by the Secretary. In order to carry 
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out these programs, the Secretary shall reserve an amount equal to not 
less than 2.8 percent of the sums available for Title II. 

PART B — JOB CORPS 

Section Jf21 — Statement of pur2>ose 

This section identifies as the purpose of Part B the continuation of 
the Job Corps as a structurally and programmatically independent 
l)rogram within the-Department of Labor lo be operated on a Na- 
tional basis to assist economically disadvantaged young persons ^yho 
need and can benefit from the uniquely intensive Job Corps activities. 

Section Jf^'B—FJstdblishinent of the Jol Oovps 

This section provides that there shall be within the Department 
of Labor a Job Corps. 

Section 4.^3— Individuals eligille for the Jol Corps 

This section provides tliat an eligible vouth is one wlio : (1) is aged 
IG to 24, inclusive (except that th(^ Secretary may establish rules to: 
waive the maximum age for handicapped individuals; provide limited 
nonresidential services to 14 and lo year olds; and, if necessary serve 
differentially individuals aged 22 to 24, inclusive) ; (2) requires addi- 
tional training, education, or intensive counseling; (3) is currently 
living in a poor environment; and (4) has the c/ipabilities tp be a Job 
Corps enrollee. 

Section Ifih— Screening and selection of apj)licantfr— general jn^O" 
visions 

This section authorizes the Secretary to prescribe certain specific 
standards and procedures for the screening and selection of Job Corps 
enrollees, and to provide reimbursement for the cost of such activities. 

Section 425—'Sp^eening and selection — special limit at lom 

This section provides that no individual can become a member of 
Job Corps unless there is reasonable expectation that the perspn can 
participate succcssf'ullv in group situations* It further provides thdt 
no person shall be denied enrollment in the Job Corps solely on the 
basis of contact with the judicial sysfem. 
Section JfiO— Enrollment and assignment 

This section provndes that no individual may be enrolled for longer 
fhan 2 yeai's (except where completion of an advanced career program 
under section 428 would necessitate longer pailicipation or as author- 
ized by the Secretarv), that enrollment in Job Corps does not relieve 
a pei'son from military o])ligations. and, excej^t for good cause, an 
enrollee will be assigned to a center nearest the enrollee's home. ' 

Section J{27—fTol Corps cehters 

Tliis section provides for the establishment of Job Corps centv^-s. 

Section 1(28 — Program activities 

This section details the acti^•ities and training which may be offered' 
at' a Job Corps center, which include proj^rams for advanced career 
training for selected coii)s members who have demonstrated achieve- 
ment, capacity and commitment. 
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Section 4^9 — Allowances and mpport . . 

This section details the basic, roadjiistinent, and dependent allow- 
(incea that must be provided to a Job Cofps enrollee. • 

Section 1^30 — Standards of conduct 

Tills section provides tliat Job Corps standards of conduct shall be 
provided and stringently enforced, and that dismi.ssal can result froin 
violations nf the standards. 

Section Jf31 — Oomoimnity pai'ticipation 

This section provides that the Secretary shall encouiiige and cooper- 
ate in activities to establish a mutually beneficial relationship between 
Job Corps centers and nearby communities. This includes the establish- 
. ment of community advisory councils to facilitate joint discussion of 
common problems and planning programs of mutual interest. 

Section JfSS — CaiinscJing and joh placement 

This section provides that the Secretary shall counsel and test each 
enrolleo at regula;- intervals and shall make every effort to place the 
enrollees in jol)s in the vocation for which the enrollee was trained. 

Section 433— Eoi'pemnental and derclopmental projects and coordina- 
tion icith other program^i • 

This section authorizes the Secretary to undertake experimental, 
research, or demonstration projects in-order to promote better effi- 
ciency and etTectiveness in the program. Also, it authorize.s projects to ' 
better coordmate Job Corps* activities with related progi'ams,'to dis- 
seminate Job Corps information to such programs, and to field test 
selected education "and training approaches. Fiually, section 438 au- 
thorizes programs jointly arranged with the Secretary of Defense to 
prepare youth to qualify for military semce. 

Section JfJJf — Advism^j hoards and committees 

This section authorizes the Secrotaiy to make use of advisory boards 
and couiiiiittees in connection with tlie operation of Jobu Corps. 
Section 436~Participation of the States 

Thi.s section provides that the Secretary shall take action to facil- 
itato the pai'ticij)ation of States iu the Job Corps program, including . 
entering into agreements with States to assist in the operation or 
admniist ration of Job Corps centers. 

Section J^SG— Application of proviMons of Federal law 

Thi.^ section provides that Job Corp.s enrollees will not be deemed 
Federal employees for the following purposes : Hours of work, rates o"^ 
compensation, leave, unemployuient compensation, and Federal em 
ployee benefits; but shall be deemed employees for the following pur- 
poses: Title ir of the Social Security Xqx\ workman's compensation, 
and toi-t claims. 

Section 437 — Special piwisions 

This section provides that the Secretarv shall take immediate steps 
to achieve an enrollment of 50 percent women, and that all studies, 
evaluations, proposals, and data produced or developed with Federal 
funds become the property of the Federal Government. 
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Section 438— General provisions ^ 

This section contains -general conditions applicable to the adminis- 
tration and operation of the program. 

Section 439 — Donations 

This sectioji authorizes the Secretary to accept on behalf of tl,ie Job 
Corps or individual centers phai'itable contributions of cash. or other 
assi^stance. 

PART C — NATtONAT/ PROGRA ivrs AND AGTTVITIES 

Section 441 — Multistat e fro grams 

Thi^ section authorizes the Secretary to use funds for employment 
and training programs administered at the national level including 
programs to (1) meet tlie employment-related needs of persons who 
face particular disadvantages in specific and general labor markets, 
' (2) 'foster new or impi^oved linkages between Federal, vState, and local 
employment and training agencies, State and local educational agen- 
cies, and components of the private sector, (3) eliminate or reduce criti- 
cal skill shortages, and (4) meet the unique employment and training 
problems of veterans. 

Section 4J^— Research , demonstration, and eraluation 

This section requires the Secretary to establish a comprehensdve pro- 
oram of employment and training research using methods, teGhniques 
Snd knowledge that will aid in the solution of the Nation's employment 
and training problems. The Secretary also will estiij)hsh a program ot 
research, demonstration, and pilot projects to improve techniques in 
" meeting employment and training problems in such areas as easing the 
transition from school to work, increasing employment of skilled work- 
ers critical to defense readiness, and eliminating artificial barriers to 
employment. The Secretary is authorized k) provide for the continuing 
evaluation of all programs, and shall evaluate the^efFectiveness of pro-, 
grams under this legislation and under part C of title IV of the hocial 
Security Act (Work Incentive Program) with respect to statutory 
goals and objectives. 

Section 44^3— Training and technical assistance 

This section authorizes tho Secretary iji consultation with the apprp- 
priate officials to provide for a program of training and technical assist- 
ance including the development and attai:nmoiit of performance goals. 
The Secretary is also authorized to establish a national clearinghouse to 
disseminate materials and information on exemplary programs. 
Section 444.— Office o f M aiiagement Assistance 

This section provides that the Secretary shall maintain an Office of 
Management Assistance to assist prime sponsors m managing, operat- 
ing, or supervising the programs under this Act and provide manage- 
ment assistance for prime sponsors not in compliance with the Act, 1 his 
section also enables the Secretary to provide services on a reimbursable 
or tionreimbursable ha<^is and publish proposals for corrective action 
periodically for use by other prime sponsors. ' 
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Section 4^5 — Ycicrans^ Em/pIoyiiieyU 

This section roqiiires the Secretary to administer all veterans' em- 
ployment, and training? propframH^tliroiigh the Assistant Secretary for 
Veterans' Employment. The Assistant Secretary encoilrage 
grantees and contractors under this section to enter into cooperative 
arrangements with private industry and business concerns, educational 
institutions, nonprofit organizations, trade associations, and organized 
labor as well as other Federal and State job training agencies to make 
maxnnum use of existing programs. Programs will place emphasis 
on the training needs of di.sabled, Vietnam-era and recently se])arated 
V(»terans. 

PART D — LAliOIl MAllKKT IXFC)R:mATIC)X 

Sr'cfloriJf5l — Purpo^^c ; a rail ability of funds 

This section states the purpose of this part is to provide for labor 
nmrket and occupational information at P^nleral, State, and local levels 
to meet the information needs of organizations in planning and deliv- 
ery services. Funds available for this part are also available for State 
labor market information programs under section 115, 
Section. 4/')2 — Cooperative labor nwrkct infoivn-ation program 

TJiis section continues the requirement that the Secretary maintain 
a compreliensivc program of labor market information on national, 
State, local, and other ai)propriate bases (including the occupational 
oin])loymeiit. statistics program and earnings and income reports). 

This section also requires the Secretary to assure that the depart- 
niental data collecting and processing systems are consolidated to elim- 
inate overlap and duplication and that the criteria of the Federal 
Paperwork Reduction Act are met. The Secretary further will de- 
velop and maintain statistical data relating to closings of mines and 
manufacturing plants and facilities employing 50 or n^ore workers. 
S( ctiom JfJ)3 — Federal respomibilities 

This section provides that the Secretary of Labor, in cooperatioif > 
witli the Secretaries of Conunerce, Defense, Treasury, and Education, 
and the Director of the Office of Management and Biidget, shall review 
all national data collection and processing systems ta identify gaps, 
overlap, and duplication. Federal responsibilities include integrating 
at the national level currently available data sources in order to im^ 
prove the management of information systen^.s, maintaining national 
standardized definitions, and providing: technical assistance to the 
States with respect to labor market and occupational supply and de- 
mand information systems. Emphasis \vould be placed on the use- of 
cost-effieient automated systems and improving access of individuals 
to career opportunities information in local and State labor markets. 

Section J/)Jf — National' O cm pat ion/il Infom\a.tion Coordinating Com- 
mittee 

This section reserves $5,000,000 for each fiscal year for the Xational 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. Not less than 75 
percent o^ available funds shall be used fo support State occupational 
information coordinating committees. The membership of the Com- 
mittee (which now consists of the Secretary of Education, the 
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Administrator of the National Center for Education Statistics, the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and the Assistant Secretary for 
Employment and Training) would be exi)anded to include the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Economic Development and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Reserve Affairs, and 
Logistics. 

Section IiB5 — Job Bank Program 

This section provides for carrying out a nationwide computerized 
job bank and matching program, including ah occupational informa- 
tion file containing occupational projections of the numbers and types 
of jobs on regional, State, local, and other appropriate bases, as well 
" as labor supply information by occupation. 

PART E — NATIONAL C0:MMISSI0N ON EMPLOYMENT ANH PRODUCTIVITY 

Sectwn i61 — Statem-ent of ^purpose 

This section establishes a Xational Commission on Employment and 
Productivity which is responsible for advising the President and the 
Congress on national employment and training issues. The Secretary 
is required to reserve $2 million for each fiscal year for funding the 
Commission. 

Section Jf62 — Co7mmssio7i establ ished 

This section provides for the establishment of a National Commis- 
sion OR Employment and Productivity (formerly known as the Na- 
tional Commission on Employment Policy), and sets forth require-, 
ments for the composition of the Connnission, the terms of office of 
each member, and the operation of the Commission. 

Section If6S — Fimctians of the Commission. 

This section describes the responsibilities of the Commission. 
Section JfGJi, — Administrative provisions 

This section defines the authority of the Chairman of the 
Connnission. 

Section Jf65 — Reports 

This section reqitires the Commission to report annually to the 
President and the Congress on its findings and recommendations. 

Trrr.E V — AMKNo:NrENTs to Otpier Lvws 

Section r}01—Wagncr-Peyser Act Amendments 

This section amends the Wagner-Peyser Act to ^n-ovide for allo- 
cating funds among the States on the basis of the civ'lian labor force 
and unemployment (after providing each State such share of the total 
funds as equals 90 percent of its share for the preceding year and en- 
suring that no State receives less than 0.28 percent of the total amount 
available for allocation). Ninety percent of each State's allocation 
is to be available for job search and placement services, recruitment 
services and technical services for employers, evaluation, linkages with 
related programs, services for displaced workers, labor market infor- 
mation, management infonnation systems, and administering the un- 
employment compensatidu work test Other labor market related serv- 
ices may be provided pursuant to reimbursable contracts with other 
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Fedeial and State agencies. Ten percent of each State's allocation is 
reserved for use by the Governor for performance incentives, services 
tor ffroups witli special needs, and exemplary models. 

The employment service plan is to be developed jointly with prime 
sponsors and transmitted to the State Employment and Training 
Coordinating Committee for certification that the plan is consistent 
with t lie, txovei-nors coordination and special services plan under the 
Job Training Partnership Act. The Governor may review and pro- 
pose modifications in the plan submitted to the Secretary. 
Sectlon502~Avwndme.nts to part G of title IV of the Social SemHty 

This section amends section 430 of the Social Security Act to in- 
cJudo among those eligible for the Work Incentive Program TWIN I 
aTt^^i'' l^^^'^'^PPlied for Aid to Families for Dependent Children 
LAiiiJt^j, m addition to those now eligible who are actual AFDC 
recipients. 

Section 4^^1 (b) of such Act would be amended by striking out the 
requirement that one-third of the funds appropriated for WIN must 
be spent for on-the-job training and public ser\dce. employment. 

Section 432(d) of such Act would be amended to provide that the 
Secretary o± J^abor sliall assure, to the extent possible, that WIN reg- 
istrants receive employment and training services under the Job 
rraining Partnership Act. 

Section 432(f) of such Act w&ild be amended to require the Secre- 
tary ot J.abor to u.se i^rn-iite indiijtry councils in place of labor market 
advisory councils to advise on the availabilitv of jobs in the areas 
served. 

Section 433 of such Act would bp amended to reqftire all WIN reg- 
istrants-to participate in an inton.si\'P job .search assistance program 
tor a period of 5 to 8 weeks. On a daily basis; and to i>rovide for Tef er- 
ring registrants who are not placed in imsiibsidized jobs to the prime 
spon.sor tor employment and training .services. 

Such Act will al.so be amended to require joint planning with the 
prime sponsor under the Job Training Partnership Act. 
Section oOS—Rr-ppal; tramition provisiofis 
. Tlii.s sf^tion provides that the Comprehensive Employment and 
Irammg Act fCETAl would be repealed as of October 1, 1982 The 
Secretary would be. authorized to proAade financial assistance in the 
same manner as under CETA to provide for the orderlv tran.sition of 
employment and training programs under the Act and al.so to pro- 
vide for continued financial a.ssi.stance for those programs 

The transition period expires Septemter 30, 1983, eus does the au- 
thority for the ^atIonal Commi.ssion for Emplo>nnent Policv The 
records of tlio. Commission will be transferred to the National Com- 
inisRion on Emj^loyment and Productivitv on that date. 

Diii-ing thp transition period, prime .sponsors mav consolidate pro- 
gram activities, establish uniform eligibilitv criteria, establi.sh private 
industiy councils, and conduct any activitv authorized under the Job 
I raining Pai+nei-sliip Act. ' " . 

Property acquired by prime spohsors with CETA funds not trans- 
lerred or made available to prime spon.sors reverts to the United 
'States, 



Changes in Existing Law Made by tkb Bill; As Eeforted 

In compliance with clause 3 of Eule XIII of the Eules of the House 
of Eepresentatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
poited, are shown as follows (existing law proposed 'lo be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman) : 

Act of June 6, 1933 

(Popularly Known as the Wagner-Peyser Act) 

AN ACT To provide for the establishment of a national employment system and 
^for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such system, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted ly the Senate o/nd Hov>se of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That [(a) in order 
to promote the establishment and maintenance of a national system 
of public employment offices there is hereby created in the Depaitment 
of Labor a bureau to be Icnown as the United Stat^ Employment 
Service, at the head of which shall be a director. The director shall be 
appointed by the President, by and With the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall receive a salaiy at the rate of $8,500 per annum. 

[(b) Upon the expiration of three months after the enactment ot 
this Act the employment service now existing in the Department of 
Labor shall be abolished; and all records, files, and property (in- 
cluding office equipment) of the existing employment service shall 
thereupon be transferred to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice; and all the officei's and employees of such service shall there- 
upon be transferred t:D-~tlTrt^^ 

ated by this Act without change in classification or compensation.] 

(a) The Secretary of Lai or is directed to promote a national system 
of pxiblic employment office.^. rr 7 

(&) There shall he maintained in the Department of Labor a United 
States Employment Sert^iee. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • * 

Sec. 6. {a\{1) Suhject to paragraphs {2) and {3), th<> Secretary 
shall allocate the sums appropriated and certified pursuant to section^ 
5 of this Act for -each fiscal year among the. States lased 071 giving 
equal' weight to each of the folloioing factors : _ ^ 

{A) the relative numher of individu-als in the civilian labor 
force in each'State as compa.red to the. total member of such in- 
dimrlvxils in all States ; and ^ ^ ^ 

(B) the relative number of unemployed individuals in each 
State as compared to the total number of such individivals in all 
States. 

(58) 
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^ For purposes of this paragraph, the numher of individuals in the 
civihan labor force and the numher of unemployed individuals shall 
oe based on data for the preceding calendar year, as determined hy the 
Secretary of Lahor, 

{2) Pi^or to making allocations in accordawe loith paragraph (J), 
the Secretary shall provide to each JSta' ior each fiscal year such 
share af tlie total sums allocated as is equ ^^ n, 90 percent of the share 
^ nohich each such State received of the total allocations under this Act 
\ for the preceding fiscal year. 

Y (^) F or each pcaZ year, no State shall receive a total allocation 
r "under paragraphs (I) and (2) uyhich is less than 0£8 percent of the 
■.■^ tt^tal amount available for allocation, 

(i) Ten percent of the sum^ allocated to each State pv^suant to 
subsection (a) shall he reserved for use in accordance with subsection 
(d) and the r&tminder of such sums may he used — 

(/■') for job search and placement services to job seekers includ- 
ing comiseling, testing, occupation and labor market information, 
assessment and refei^al to employers; 

{2) for appropriate recmitnient services and special techni- 
cal services for employers; and 

(3) for any of the following activities: 
(A) evaluation of programs; 

{B) developing Unkages between services funded under 
this Act and related Federal or State legislation, including 
the provision of labor exchange services at education sites; 

(C) providing ser'vices for tvorkers who have received no- 
tice of permanent layoff or impending layoff, or workers in 
occupations which are experiencing limited demand due to 
technological change, impact of imports or plant closures; 
^ (D) developing and providing labor market and occupa- 
tional information; 

(E) developing a management information system and 
compiling and analyzing reports therefrom; and 

(F) administering the work test for the StaU iimp,m,plmj- 

ment compensation system and providing job finding aiid 
placement sennces for unemployment insurance claimants, 
{g) In addition to th(^: activities described in subsection (&), the 
United States Employment Service may perform such other labor 
market -related semnces as are specified in reimbursable contracts with 
other Federal or State departments and agencies, 

(d) The portion of each Staters allocation reserved for use in accord- 
ance with this subsection shall, be used by the Governor of each such 
State to provide — 

{1) performance incentives for public employment services of- 
fices and programs, consistent with national ctit'cria established by 
the Secretary, taking into account direct or indirect placements 
i including those resulting from self -directed job search or group 
job search activities assisted by such oifi-ces or programs), wages 
on entered employment, retention, and other appropriate factors; 

(2\ services for groups with special n^eds, carried out pursuant 
to joint o(^reemrnts between the employment service and vrime^ 
sponsors or othf^r public or pHvate nonprofit agents; and 
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(3) tlie extra costs of exemplary models for delivering services 
of the types described hi subsection ( & ) . 

4 ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . ♦ 

Sec. 8. Any State desirinn; to recoive the benefits of this Act shall, 
by tho agency dosifri^ated to cooperate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, submit to the [Director] Serrrefan/ of Labor detailed 
plans for cariyin^ out the provisions of this Act witliin such State. 
Piioi' to submission of the plan to thi- Sen^^ari/ — 

(1) the em.ployment service shall d&vrl op- jointly yyith each 
pi^ime sponsor {designated under the Jo\Training Partwrship 
Act) those components of the plan applicdl^e to the area seized 
by each such prime sponsor; \ 

{2) such plan»shoJl be trarf^ntted to the State employment and 
training coai'dinating council {est ablvilied unde'i' such Act) which 
shall certify the plan if it detrnnincs {A) that the plan was 
jointly agreed to by the employment s^rrice and caeh prime spon- 
sor \cithin the State: and {B) that the plan is consistent with the 
Govemor\9 coordination and special services plan under s^tch Act ; 

{3) if the State employment and training coordinating council 
does not certify that the plan meets the requirements of claiu^es 
{A) ci^nd {B) of paragraph {3). such plan shall be retimied to^ the 
employment service for a period of thirty days for it to consider, 
jointly unih any affected prime sponsor, the couneiVs recommen- 
datioiis for modi fifing the plan : and 

{If) if the employment service and any s^tch prime sponsor fail 
to reach agreement upon, thcplan to be submitted, f.nully to tlie 
Secretary, the plan submitted by the State agency shall be accom- 
panied by such proposed' modiUcations as may be recommended by 
any disagreeing prime sponsor, and the State emplmjment ami 
training coordinating council shall transmit to the Secretary its ^ 
recommendations for resolution thereof. 
The Governor of the State shall be afforded the opportunity to review 
and' transm it to the Secretan/ proposed modif cations of the plxin sub- 

mit/nl. Sm - li ph rrnr-shiri- l i ncl u de prmHi?bTi-f(V-Htc^->i^motio n and - d e 

velopment of employment opportunities for handicapped persons and 
for job counseling and phacement of such persons, and foi- the desi.fma- 
tion of at least one person in each State or Federal employment office, 
whose duties shall include the effectuation of such purposes. In those 
States where a State boarc], department, or afi:ency exist.s whicli is 
charfi^ed with the administration of State laws for vocational rehabili- 
tation of physicallv handicapped pei-sons, such plans shall include 
provision for cooperation between such l^onrd, depni-tment. or agency 
and the agencv designated to cooperate with the United States Em- 
ployment Sen-ice under this Act. If such plans are in conformitv with 
the provisions of this Act and reasonably appropriate and adequate to 
cari';v^ out its purposes, they shall be appi*oved by the [Director] Sec- 
retary of Labor and due notice of sucl\ approval shall be given to the 
State agency. 

« ^ ♦ ♦ * * * ♦ 
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Social Security Act 
*■ * * * „ ■ * ». 

TITLE IV-^GEANTS TO STATES FOR AID AND SERVIfiEq 

* * * * ^ ♦ . ♦ 

Part C— Work Ixcextive Progr.\3vi for Rectpit.nts of Aid ITnder 
State Plan Approveid Under Part A 

PURPOSE ' ' , 

Sec. 430. Tlie purpose of this part is to require the establishment 
01- a program utilizmg all avail aWe manpower services, including those 
authorized under other provisions of la^v, under which individuals 
ir/io ha^^e applied for or are receiving aid to families with dependent 
chilclren will be furnished incentives, opportunities, and necessary 
service.? m order for (!) the employment of such individuals in the 
legu ar economy, (2) the training: of such individuals for work in the 
regular economy, and (3) the participation of such individuals in 
public service eniployineut, thus restoring the families of such indi- 
viduals to indei)endence and useful roles iii their communities It is 
expected that the individuals participating in the program established 
under this part wilLacqnire a sense of dignity, self-worth, and confi- 
dence^ which will f^6w from being recognized as a wage-earning mem- 
ber of society and that the example of a working adult in these fami- 
lies will have beneficial effects on the children in such families. 

APPROriU.VTlON 

Skc. 431. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for each fiscal year a 
sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this part. The Secretary of 
Health. Education, and Welfare .shall tran.sfer to the Secretarv of 
T^rabor from time to tii^ie sufficient amounts, out of flfe moneys appro- 
priated pursuant to this .section, to enable him lo carry out such 
purposes. 

t(^0 Of the amounts expended from funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (a) for any fi.scal vear (cormnencing with' the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1073), not less 'than 331/^ per centuiu thereof shall be 
expended for carrying out the prograu^of on-the-jol) training referred 
to in .section 432(b) f 1) (R) and. for carrying o^it tlie program of pubhc 
.service emnloyment referred to in section 432(b) (3) .J 

C(c)3 {!)) Of the .smus appropriat.ed pursuant to suteection (a) to 
carry out the provisions of this part foi- anv fiscal year (c-ouimcncing 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973) , not le.ss tlmn 50 ijercent shall 
ho. allotted among the States in accordance witli a formula under which 
each State receives (from the total available for such allotment) an 
amount whicli bears the same ratio to\sucli totaj a.<^— 

(1) in the case of tlie fiscal year ending June 30, 1073, and the 
hscal year Ending June 30, 1074, the average number of recipents 
of aid to familie^^with dependent children in xnch State during 



the month of January last preceding the comm(>ncement of such 
fiscal year be^irs to th^ average number of such n^cipients during 



sucli month in all the States; and 
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(2) in the Cjase of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, or in the 
case of any fiscal year tliereafter, the avei^age number of individ- 
uals'in such State who, during the month of January last preced- 
ing the commencement of such fiscal year, are registered pursuant 
to section 402(a) (19) (A) bears to the average number of individ- 
uals in all States who, during such month, are so registered. 



ESTAliLlSIIKENT OF PROGUAMS 



Sec. 432. (a) The Secretaiy of Labor (hereinafter in this^ part 
referred to as the Secretary) shall, in accordance witli the prSHdsions 
of this part, establish work incentive programs (as provided for m 
subsection (b) of this .section) in each State and in each political 
subdivision of ""a State in which he determines there is a significant 
number of individuals who have attained age 16 and are recennng 
aid to families \vith. dependent children. In other political subdivi- 
sions, he shall use his bei^t efforts to provide such programs either 
witliin such subdivisions or through the provision of transportation 
for such persons to political subdivisions of the State in which snch 
programs are established. . . n /-,\ 

(b) Snch programs shall include, but shall not be limited to, (1) 
(A) a program placing as many individuals as is possible in employ- 
ment, and (B) a program utilizing on-the-job training positions for 
othei% (2) a program of institutional and work experience training 
for those individuals for whom such training is likel> to lead to regu- 
lar employment, and (3) a program of public service employment- 
for individuals for whom a job in the regular economy cannot be 
found. 

(c) In carrving oi?t the purposes of this paii the ^Secretary may 
make grants to. or enter into agreements with, public or private agen- 
cies or organizations (including Inclian tribes with respect to Indians 
on a reservation), except ''that no such grant or agreement shall be 
made to or with a private employer for profit or with a private non- 
profit employer not organized for a public purpose for purposes of the 
^yovk experience progvam established by clause (2) of subsection (*b). 

[(d) In providing the manpower training and employment services 
and opportunities required by this part, the Secretary of Labor shall, 
to th^ maximum extent feasible, iussure that such seiwices and opportu- 
nities are provided by using all authority available to him under this 
or any other Act. In order to assure that the services and opportu- 
nities'tire provided by using all authority available to him under this 
or any other Act. In order to assure that the services and oppoitunitie.s 
.so required are provided, the Secretary of Labor shall use the funds 
appropriated to him under this part to pro^ade programs required by 
thi^ part through such other Ad, to the same extent and under the 
same conditions (except as regards the Federal matching percentage) 
as if appropriated under such other Act and, in malring use of the 
programs of other Federal, State, or local agencies (public or pri- 
' vate) , the Secretai-y of Labor mav reimburse such agencies for services 
rendered to persons under this part to the extent such services and 
opportunities are not otherwise available on a nonreimbursable l^asis.] 

(d) In ^rt^oviding the training and employvient services and oppor- 
tunities required hy this part, the Secretary of Lahor shall, to the 
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mao^imum extent fea-sible, assure tliat such services and ojyportimities 
are jrrovUled ly ming all autlwmty available under tlm or any 
, other Act. In order to assure that the services and opportunities so 
' reguired are provided, the Secretary of labor shall (J) assure, to the 
maooivum e^vtent feasible, thht registrants under this part receive 
(■mfloyment and training services under the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, -and (2) use the funds appropriated under, this part 
to provide programs required by this part though such other Acts 
* to the same extent and under the same conditions {except as regards 
• 1:he Federal matching percentage) cis if appropriated uruler^uch other 
'Act and, in making use of fhe prograixis ^of oUier Federal, State, or 
local agencies {public or private), the Secretary of Labor may reim- 
burse such agencies for services rendered to persons under this part to 
the extent such services ami opportunities are not otherwise avail^le 
onananreimhursablebasis. ' 

(e) Tlie Secretary shall take appropriate stops to assure that the. 
present level of manpower ^ervic^available under the authority of 
other statutes to recipients of aid to families with dependent children 
is not reduced as a result of proo^rams under this part. 

f (f) (1) The Secretary of Labor shall- establish in each State, mu- 
<vi nicipality, or other appropriate geographic area with a significant 
number of persons rep:ij?tered pursuant to section 402 (a)(l-0) (A) a 
Labor Market Advisory Council the function of which will be t(i iden- 
J, tify and advise the Secretary of the types of jobs available or likely to 
\ become available in the area served by the Coiincil ; except tha)t if there 
is already located in any area aii appropriate body to perform such 
function, the Seci'etary may desi^^nate such body as the Labor Market 
. Advisory Council for such area.] 

(f) (7) The Secretary of Labor shall utilise the services of the pri- 
vate rn/lvMi^/ council for each prime sponsor {as established under the 
Job Training Partnership Act) to identify and provide advice on the 
types of jobs available or likely to become available in the arda served 
by the prims sponsor. 

[(2) Any such Council shall include representatives of industry, 
Jnbor, and public service employers from the area to be served by the 
Council.] 

' • a.t('^)] f^) The Secretary shall not conduct, in any area, institutional 
' • training under any proo^ram established pursuant to subsection (b) of 
anv type which is not related to jobs of the type which are or are likely 
to become available in such area as determined bv the Secretary after 
taking into account information provided by the' [Labor Market Ad- 
visory Council] private industry council for such area. 

OPRRATrOX OF PROGRAM 

TSfx. 433. (a) The vSecretary shall provide a program of testing 
and counseling for all persons certified to him by a vState, pursuant to 
section 402(a) (10) (G), and shall select those persons whom he finds 
suitable for the programs established by clauses (T) and (2) of section 
432(b). Those not so selected shall be deemed suitable for the program 
established by clause^ (3) of such section 432(1)) unless the Secretary 
finds that there is good cause for an individual not to participate in 
such program. The Secretary, in carrying out such program for in- 
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diyidiials certified to him under section 402(a) (19) (G), shall accord 
priority to such individuals in the following order, taking into account 
omployability potential: first, unemployed fathers ; second, mothers, 
whether or not required to register pursuant to section 402(a) (19) 
(A), who volunteer for participation under a work incentive pro- 
<xrain; third, other mothers, and pregnant women, registered pursuant 
to section 402(a) (19) (A), who are \mder 19 ^^ars of age; fourth, 
dependent children and relatives who have attained age 16 and who 
are not in school or engaged in work or manpower training; and fifth 
all other individuals so certified to hini.] 
xV/rr. 433, (a) (1) In caiTying o%tt this parfythr. Secretanj shall — 
{A) provide for the registration of all individuals who are 
required {ar volunteer) to register for employment and training 
sei'vices linder section 402 {a) (19) ; 

(B) arrange for the provision of job search assistance, includ- 
: ing supportive services^ for all such registrants to ejiaild them 
to oh tain employment in the regular economy; 

(0) follovvng the provision of intensive search assistance serv- 
ices, refer all registrants to ho have not been placed in inisuh- 
sidized employment to the appropriate prime sponsor for em- 
ployment and training services authorized under the J oh Train- 
ing Partnership Act; 

(D) place registrants irho have not already ohtained unsuh- 
sidized johs and who are not currently being served under the J oh 
Training Partnership Act in other employment and training ac- 

t i V it ies an t ho viz ed h y t h is or hy any other A ct; and • , 

(E) require all registrants to participate in the intensive job 
search assistance prog rain at the times and in the manner specified 
in this sidjsection, unless the Secretary determines that the regis- 
trant shoidd he partially or fully e^rempt from this .participation 
requirement because the registrant is incapable of effectively par- 
ticipating in the intensive job search assfsta7ice program because 
of a physical, mental^ or other worh-impaiHng problem^ in which 
case the Secretary may provide short tei^m training (such as Eng- 
1 is h 1 a.n gvage t ra inin g) or other ser^' ices ivhich a re deter^nined to 
be essential to p^^epara the individual for participatieyn in the 
intensive job search program, 

(2) All new registrants shall he required to participate, for a penod 
of not less than fve nor more than eight iveel's, in an intensive job 
search a^isistance program immediately following their registration. 
To the ma^rimvm extent feasible, intensive job search services shall be 
provided to registrants throxigh self -directed job search or group job 
search activities with dnily attendance of registrants,. Follcnving 
completian of the initial intensive job search assistance program, 
continuing job search assistance serrices may be prorided at appro- 
priate interrals to registrants. Intensive job search services shall be 
provided to registrants each twelre moriths following the completion 
of the initial or ami s^icceeding intensire hh search period, 

(b) (1) For each State the Secretar^^^inall develop jointly with the 
administrative unit of suoK State administering the special program 
referred to in section 402(a) (19) (G) a statewide operational plan. 

(2) The .statewide operational plan shall prCvScrilx^ how the work 
incentive program established by this part will be operated at the local 
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level, and shall indicate (i) for' each area within the State the number 
and typo o± positions which will be provided for training, for on-the- 
job tramin^, and for public service employment, (ii) the manner in 
whioli the miormation provided by tlie [Labor Market ctVdvisoiT 
Council (established pursuant to section 432(f))] -nivate hxdmti^ 
cmmcd under the J oh Training, Partnership Act f- r any such area 
will be utilized in the operation of such progr i, and (iii) the 
particular btate agency or administrative unit thereof which will be ' 
responsible for each of the various activities and functions to be per- 
tori! under such program. Any such operational plan for any State 
must :. approved by the Secretary, the administrative unit of such 

^no.%/inwn^'"''^ 'i'''^^''' program referred to in section 
4Uw(aj (19) ((j), and the regional joint committee (established pur- 
suant to section 439) for the area in which such State is located. 

(3) ihe Secretary shall develop an employability plan for each 
suitable pei-son certified to him under section 402(a) (19) (G) which 
shall describe the education, training, work experience, and orienta- 
tion which It IS determined that such person needs to complete in order 
to enable, him to become self-supporting. ' 

* * * * * » 

(i) In planning for actirities under this secticm, the administrative 
unit of each State shall make every effort to coordinate such activities 
icitli artivities provided by the prime sponsor under the Job Trainina 
rartnership Act. 



CosiPREirExsivE Employment axd Tilvixing Act 

Effective October 1, 1982, the Comprehensive Emplovment and 
Training Act is repealed. ' 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE TED WEISS 
TO THE COMMITTEE REPORT TO ACCOMPANY H.R. 
5320, TPIE JOB TRAINING PiVRTNERSHIP ACT 

Despite the concerns and reservations I have about H.R. 5320 which 
I' will set forth below, the Committee has reported job training and 
employment legislation far more responsible to our current economic 
, ' quagmire than the President's proposal or any of the other proposals 
pending before Congress. . . ^ 

More Americans arc unemployed today than ever in our nation s 
history. Unemployment in April, 1982 (the most recent data as this is 
written) reached 9.4 percent, the highest official jobless rate since 
1941, and is likely to continue to rise. More than thirteen percent of 
blue collar workers are unemployed; 18.4 percent of black workers; 
12.5 percent of Hispanics; almost half of minority teenagers cannot 

find jobs. * * • i-. 

It is now painfully clear that Reaganomics is not working. Con- 
tinued faith in the President's dangling carrot of promised economic 
recovery in turn producing jobs for the 10.3 million unemployed 
Aniericans is a luxury we no longer can aflord. Congress cannot and 
mult not wait for the President to accept these uncomfortable reali- 
ties and his pathetic policy failures. There is not time to wait before 
we take corrective actions. ^ 

This Administration trumpets the religion of supply side econom- 
ics — an updated version of th*^ historically tarnished trickle down 
theory — but it ignores the volumes of empirical evidence that invest- 
ments in human capital ha^T been at least as important in determining 
our rate of economic growth as investments in physical capital. 
Roughly two-thirds of the value added in manufacturing, for exam- 
ple, can be attributed to labor input while only 12 percent results from 
capital input. Continued Investment in human capital — through edu- 
cation, training, and employment opportunities — is a traditional and 
necessary supply side investment that we must continue to sujpoit if 
we are serious about regaining economic ^owtli. 

In this regard, the Committee's authorization level of $5.4 million • 
is commendable/though inadequate in the face of record unemploy- 
ment. Special provitJions for youth and disadvantaged adults, as well 
as displaced workers, reflect the Committee's concern that the Act 
serve those most likely to benefit from job training and related 
activities. 

Language in H.R. 5320 recognizing previous job tmining and em- 
ployment successes under the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) and encouraging continuation of such .successes 
reflects a commitment to proven programs. The retention of local 
governments as prime sponsors, in contrast to proi^osals that planning 
authority be turned over to state governors, is further acknowledg- 
ment that local planning has been effective under previous job train- 
ing proposals. 

W) 
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THE PRIVATE AND TtlBLIC SECTOR ROLES UNDER H.R/ 5 320 

I am deeply concerned about the ramifications of the Committee's 
decision to provide what I believe is inappropriate authority to the 
private sector in planning under this Act. Most particuhtrly, the 
private sector cannot be relied on to design activities under this 
Act which serve societal as well as economic functions. ' ? 

To fully untlersttind tliis problem it is neces.sarv to review the his- 
tory of job tminino; programs so as to understand how the nature of 
federal traniing and employment programs gradually changed from 
providing training to experienced workers iu\c\ began increasingly to 
nerve societal pur])oses. 

In 1962, the Manpower Development and Training Act was en- 
acted to provide training services and allowances i)rinuiri)y to ex- 
perienced workers. Later in the (Ireat Societv days, several job train- 
ing programs were established targete<l specificallv to thot>oor minor- 
ities, and youth. 

CETA, enacted in 1973. consolidated then-existing training pro- 
grams with a new emphasis on local administration. In 1974 Congress 
added an emergency jjul)lic service jobs program which later became 
lub ic Service Employment (Title VI) in. response to rising un- 
employment and the reces.sion. Unfortunatelv, funding for this title 
was eliminated last sununer. , ' 

Congress added tho Youth Employment and Demonstration'Proj- 
n^!^ targeting programs to a .specific pof)ulation. 

liie 19(8 rewrite of CETA continued this pattern of redefinition of 
program puri)ose and specific targeting. 

From this brief lii.story it is possible to see the parallel functions 
ot job training programs. Job training serves a vital economic purpose 
by preparing individuals to work and bv givincr them real skills wliich 
our economv needs. 

p]qually inii)ortant, and for manv' individiuils more important is 
the sfK'ietal nature of employment and training. As I?obert Tago-krf 
describes in his excellent study, Fisherinan\s, Guide— An AssW 
nient ot i raining and Renunliation Strategies," these programs pro- 
vide direct assistance to what lie labels the 'labor market left-overs." 
J. iiese -left-overs ^ are : Those with limited skills, experience and cre- 
dentuils; victims of stunted oi)portiinitie.s, (b.scrimination, and bad 
uclc; re.sidents of poverty areas and declining labor miarkets; and 
those whose individiiah family, or cultural problems undermine suc- 
.cesstul performance in the workplace. 

Taggart uocurately nbtes, a^s well, that the problems of ^deft-overs" 
will not be solved by an imi)roved economy alone.'' 

The societal function of job training is to provide meaningful oppor- 
tunities to enable willing individuals to enter the mainstream of our 
economy and, our society. As a humane societv we have a .social re- 
sponsibilitv to provide this form of special assistance, especial Iv since 
the work ethic is such a strongly held value in American society 

In this context it becomes clear that both the public and private sec- 
tor must be concerned with Jwfh thp economic and .sotietal objectives 
of job training programs. My basi(t fears are that (1> a very .substan- 
tial portion of the private sector does not appreciate the .significance 
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of the societal function of these programs, and (2) the private sector, 
consequently, views itself as having at most only an indirect responsi- 
bility to meeting such societal needs. 

It is natural for business leaders to orient themselves toward ensur- 
ing an adequate labor supply witji desired skills. And certainly CETA 
programs have been very successful in achieving this economic objefc- 
tive. But job training programs should not be structured so that socie- 
tal functions become subordinate to more prominent economic needs. 

The stated objective of establishing an ^'equal partnership" between 
the public and private sectors represents, a tightrope of responsible 
policy. The authority granted the private sector in Section 102 is 
greater than is appropriate. What the Connnittee has designed, I be- 
lieve, is a^ program which is highly susceptible to misdirection due to 
private sector economic self-interests. For example, for economic pur- 
poses it clearly benefits the private sector to provide job training op- 
portunities to youth who already are most qualified for work and so 
require the least training. In such a case, those who most would bene- 
fit from training — the so-called labor market '^left-overs"— are under- 
served or excluded altogether from activities under the Act. This 
problem is built into H.E. 5320,- 1 fear, by allowing private sector 
self-interest to take precedence over the societal purpose of job train- 
ing and employment programs. 

A second compelling reason for maintaining public sector authority 
over job training programs under this Act is the need to provide direct 
accountability over the expenditure of public funds. X^se of such funds 
must remain with public officials. Abdicating public trust and res])onsi- 
liility for governmental programs of such clear value and purpose, even 
to business leaders of high virtue, is' simply not appropriate and may 
come back to haunt both them and us. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS ON ILR. 5320 

H.R. 5320, as repoiied by the full Education and Labor Conunitte^, 
represents a strong effort to examine carefully the training needs of 
tlie work force and to stiiicture a new federal employment and train- 
ing program to meet those needs while seeking to avoid the main cause 
of faiKire and abuses in CETA. It is not merely "more of the same," 
but rather moves federal policy toward the incorporation of many of 
the factoi-s that were sorely missing in previous legislation. 

In substance there are many provisions which Republican Members 
lielpod formulate and \s'e can suppoi-t. These include: 

Partnei-ship with the private sector:. The bill included appr@Val 
authority of the plan by the private industiy council; up-front plan- 
ning and staffing money for the private. industry council,- majority 
representation (})y business and industry) on the private' iudustiy 
council with the initial ^hairpc^i-son coming from this majority; nomi- 
nation of the business and industry representatives on the council by 
general purpose business organizations; and joint designation with 
the pnme sponsor of the administrative entity to carry out the pro- 
^^rftm. To move participants into unsubsidized jobs is a woithy goal, 
but without significant pailicipation of the private sector, this goal 
is difficult to achieve. Tlie minority membei-s support the efloiis made 
toward greater inclusion of the private sector in H.R. 5320, and will 
continue to try to enhance this role during any further consideration 
ox the bill. 

Increase in service delivery area size— labor market area concept: 
Support for training programs must come from all segments of the 
commumty. If too many service deliverers depend on public and pri- 
vate resources for support, the effort becomes divisive. Additionally, 
tlie focus of training efforts must include area labor market demands. 
For these reasons, the Minority Member are pleased with the pro- 
visions in the bill that increase the service deliveiy area population 
size to 150,000 and relate this population base to the labor market 
area concept. 

Elimination of job creation/public service employment: This bill 
as originally introduced included provipions for wage subsidization 
, in the public sector and for a countercyclical job creation program. 
Through the efJoi-ts of the Minority, these provisions were eliminated 
from the bill. The Minority believes that this bill must be true to 
its intent, that'is, as a training measure not a j6b creation bill. 

Role of the- State: There are many training related functions that 
are the authority of the State. H.R. 5320 i-equires State level coordina- 
tion of the training programs under this bill with those of vocational 
education, employment services, work incentive programs, and general 
education programs. This coordination is not only structural, but pro- ' 
grammatic. Without such coordination, the overall effect of training 
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programs is diminished and the potential for duplication of effort is 
exacerbated. The Minority Membei's of the Committee agree that^ne 
of the strengths of a State role in training is that of coordmation 1 ho 
Minority will continue to look for ways to strengt]:i;?n the role of the 
State in order to maximize the effc;ctive .utilization of resources avail- 
able under this Act. . . . , U 1 

Role of Eduction.: 'Much of the training that prepares youth and 
adults for entVy-lnto the job market is provided through the local edu- 
' 'j:^C\6n agencies. Employers often state that what they need are em- 
^ploT^^^'S ^^'ho possess basic reading, writing and computational skills. 
This bill incorix)rates a strong, yet appropriate, role for education, 
which Republican Members of the Committee have been advocating 
for years. Twenty percent of the funds for the State may be used tor 
assistance to State education agencies to facilitate stnictural coordina- 
tion withhi training activities. 

Additionally, a State incentive grant for joint agi-eemenbs between 
priihe sponsors and State and local education and training agencies 
whi'ch contribute matching funds is established to provide program- 
matic coordination. The relationship between education and traimng 
has always been a critical one, and the Minority Members advocate^ 
the role for education tlmt has been included in this bill. 

Strong Youtli Training Component : The Republican Membei;s of 
the Education and Labor Committee traditionally have maintained 
strong support for youth training programs. Fifty percent of the 
funds that are available to prime sponsors for training under this bill, 
adjusted for variation in the proportion of youth in the area, a^re 
reserved for in-school and out-of-school youth. The suggest6d pro- 
grams for youth build upon w^hat has been learned through the youth 
demonstration projects and take a developmental approach to the 
unemployment problems youth face. ^ 

Displaced Workers Proe:ram : There are areas of this country th.»t 
face severe training problems due to the displacement of workei-s. 
These problems in many areas will persist even after national economic 
recoveiT because of inevitable changes in industi^ and technology. 
This bin offers a means by which funds can be directed toward the 
provision of appropriate training and placement assistance for such 
workers. The funds are targetted^in two ways, by formula and by ap- 
plication, and an adjusted match is required. Republican Members 
recognize the need for such a program and favor the inclusion of it in 
an overall Federal training policy. 

Despite the many strengths of this bilk Republican Members are 
keenly^aWare of remaining arf as of disagi'eement. Only glaring prob- 
lem with the bill is the authorization level of $5.4 billion. We strongly 
believe that our res])onsibilitY as Members of the authorizing commit- 
tee is to e^stablish the framework for Federal programs that are de- 
fensible and meet the needs of the eligible participant's. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Appropriations Committee to establish the alloca- 
tion for this program within the context of the economy and the need 
for a responsible Federal budget. The Republicans attempted to 
cfai^gQ the authorization level included in the bill to "such sums as 
necessary," but were not successful. 
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A specific authorization level in this bill- is misleading. It creates 
a false expectation that the total amount will be appropriated, which 
appeal's extremely unlikely. An appropriation must be made withir^ 
the context of the needs of other programs and economic and budg- 
etary determinants. ^ 

J OHN N. Erlenborn. 
William F, Goodling. 
Lawrence J. DeNardis. 
Wendell Bailey. 
Jaiies M. JeIcfords. 

E. ThOIVIAS GOLEaiAN. 

Ajilen Erda.hl. 

MiLLICENT F.ENWICK. 

Eugene Jo'hkston. 
Larry E. Craig. 
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INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF JOHN N. ERLENBORN ON 
H.R. 5320-THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

There are several otlier aspects of H.R. 5B20 ^vhich bear specific 
mention Tlie first concerns the intent of tlie Job Tranung Partner-., 
ship Act, and tlie second deals with the labor standards provisions 

^^The thnist of the Job Training Partnership Act is to provide train- 
incr to disadvantaged adults and youth fo- the purpose of enabling 
them to obtain and retain unsubsidized employment. The intent ot the 
bill is not to provide income maintenance. i i -n j! i 

. With the provision of allowances and stipends m the bill luncls 
are diverted from the major purpose of the bill, training, to that ot 
income maintenance. Under the previous employment and training 
lecrislation only eiLditeen percent of the funds were used directly tor 
the provision of training: Foj-ty-four percent of the funds were used 
for wa<res and stipends. I believe we should not reduce the tuncls 
available for. training in tnis bill by paying for allowances and 

stipends. ' ' x i. i 

Especially in a time of scarcg fiscal resources, we must not weaken 
the potential outcomes of thislbill by diverting training funds mto 
M*a<res and allowahces. We should concentrate the funds on the pro- 
■ visfon of sound, effecti\:e training that will provide a means by which 
the participants of these programs can obtain jobs and become pro- 
ductive, contributing members of the labor force. i i . 

Turning to my second area of concern, undefined and redundant 
labor standards are encompassed in this bill. Although past legisla- 
tion involving employment and training contained similar langiiage, 
-this lanirnagc was also vague, too broad and incapable of definition. 
*We ought not perpetuate such language. 

For instance, this bill contains "appropriate" standards for health 
and safety, and workers compensation but does not define what is or 
is not appropriate. It also includes "other standards-'— again, without 
definition. But more importantly than these undefined tetms is the 
lack of necessity for their inclusion. If Federal or State labor stand- 
ards apply, they are applicable to participants whether or not lan- 
guage is included in this bill. 

Moreover, because the coverage 'and interpretation of labor stand- 
dards under both Federal and State law is certain and well estab- 
lished in both administrative and case law,'' this kind of language 
tends to introduce undesirable elements of confusion and uncertainty. 
However, this bill goes even further and requires unemployment com- 
pensation, health and life insurance and any other employee benefits 
provided regular and full time workers. Since subsidized employment 
under the hill is limited in duration — knowingly short tenured, it is 
not fair for this subsidized employment to requalify participants for 
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r.?iemployment benefits. Furthermore, the bill provides for payment 
of pension contributions even though there is not prospect of the par- 
ticipants qualifying for benefits. This, too, wQuld divert funds for 
training, the bill's purpose. 

A provision that no training progi-am shall impair existing employ- 
ment conjtracts merely creates a Federal contract right, with recourse 
to Federal courts, without adding to contractual protections available 
ill general contract law, with disputes resolved through State court 
systems. It is simply inappropriate to create redundant protections 
and, thereby, further burden the Federal judiciary with litigation 
vindicating riglits of non-Foderal essence. 

The bill also carries over from CETA Davis-Bacon Act coverage 
for Federally assisted construction, alteration, or repair (including 
painting and decorating) of projects undertaken pui^suant to the bill. 

The Davis-"Racon Act is an expensive, depression-era relic which 
IS impossible • , administer, inflationai-y, and should be repealed. The 
General Accounting Office so concluded in its 1979 report ("The Davis- 
Bacon ^Act Should Be Repealed," HED-79-18, Apri^ 27,. 1979), and 
study after study has found it inflates constniction wa|es and im- 
poses ail expen.sive burden on public treasuries. Even the Carter Ad- 
ministration in its confidential T-oview of Federal contract wage la^vs 
couMs^iot ignore the inflationary impact of the Davis-Bacon Act. The 
study cWluded tljat if adoption of numerous administrative reforms 
lowered po-evailing wage determinations by 10 percent, "... a rea- 
.<?onable ex-^octation, then total Federal dollar.savings under the D'avis- 
Bacfiii ActWould bo $1 billion . . . reducing the rate, of inflation 
bv over twA-tenths percent ("Options Paper: interagency Review of 
Contract Wage Laws." cited in Oversight Hearrngs on the Davis- 
Baron Ad, Subcommittee on Labor, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Humamdlesources, 97th Congress, firet session, page 8). 

^^19;^ recently, the Congressi6nal Budget Office estimated that mei-e- 
-J^fTour .statutory changes in the Act would yield for fiscal 1983 an 
over $803 million st. ving in budget authority and $239 million saving 
in outlays (Letter from Alice M. Eivlin to the Honorable Don Nicldes, 
page 2). 

If Congress were i^ally serious about reducing spcndinir and assur- 
ing that taxpayer received a fairer return for the ever-higher taxes 
they pay, it would get rid of thq Davis-Bacon Act. 

There are still pther Jabor standards in the bill which trouble me. 
These involve existing labor legislation anr may inadveitently in- 
terfere with administration of the National i^abor Relations Act. In 
calling for participants inclusion under union-security provisions of a 
collective bargaining agreement, the bill is pre-empting the authority 
Congress has- conferred on the National Labor Relations Board to 
determine appropriate units for bargaining and the proper- inclusion 
of enripbyees in those units. This provision in the bill removes the 
cortam and well established principles and procedures in both admin- 
istrative and case law developed under the National Labor Relations 
Act and creates confusion and uncertainty in this te<:hnical area of 
labor-management relations law. Moreover, this pro^dsion may inter- 
fere with the collective bargaining contract itself, by statutorily in- 
cluding pai-ticipants who the parties to "the contract may wish 
excluded. , 
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The provision prohibiting the use of funds to assist, promote, or 
deter luiion organizing is likewise redundant and therefore confusing 
in view of the National Labor ReLations statute. The National Labor 
Relations Act presently makes it an unfair labor practice for em- 
ployei-s to "dominate or interfere with the formation or administra- 
tion of any labor organization or contribut^i financial or other sup- 
port to it . . Section 8 (a) (2) of the NLRA. It is also an unftiir labor 
practice for an employer to "interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in the exercise" of their rights under the National Labor Re- 
latidns Act or "by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of em- 
ployment or any term or condition of employment to encourage or 
discoiimge membership in any labor organization". Section 8(a)(1) 
and (3) of the NLRA. Since 1985 the National Labor Relations Board 
has been interpreting, defining and refining those sections of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to protect employees' rights to join or not 
to join a labor organization.' Not only does the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act define tlie prohibitions in broader and better terms than 
the proWsion of this bill, but it has the established machinery to in- 
terpret and enforce its statutory language. Without that administra- 
tive enforcement machinery, the provisions in this bill are only tools 
for additional legal action in the Federal Courts contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress to leave that technical expertise of interpreting the 
matters of union organizing and collective bargaining to the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The House sliould weigh carefully these drawbacks. 

Joiix N. Erlexbo^cx. 



SEPARATE MINORITY VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE 
IMARGE ROUKEMA - 

Although the Committee has taken some very positive steps in re- 
vising the Federal jobs programs, there is still considerable work to 
be done. 

The Committee has rejected a number of essential reforms which 
have been proposed: 1) expanded involvemenfby the state in the ap- 
proval of local plans; 2) a meaningful increase in the minimum size 
of local service delivery area? (the Committee bill provides a cosmetic 
increase from 100,000 to 150,000) ; 3) elimination or a considerable 
reduction in the use. of stipends and allowances, which are subject to 
con.siderab]e abuse^and siphon funds from training; and 4) significant 
consolidation at the state and local level of the administration of the 
TA*'r^VT"\TPx°^''V^^''."^^^^^^'^ programs (e.g. Employment Service, 
VV U\, etc.) In addition, tlie funds authorized linder the bill should be 
at a much lower level. Nevertheless, a definite ceiling should be adopt- 
Viows ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ "^"'^^^ ^"'"^^ iiPPi'oach suggested in the Minority 

A crucial area of needed changes concerns the private sector role in 
the programs. Clearly, there is bipartisan agreement that, for these 
progi-am.s to work, the private sector involvement must be significantly 
expandecl. The Committee has provided a good starting point bv mak- 
ing the Private Industry Council (PIC ) , a majority of which is drawn 
trom the pi'ivatc sector, the sole advisory body for each prime spon- 
sor with pint planning respon.sibilities .shared with the prime spon- 
sor. In my opinion, the role of the PTCs can and .should be further 
strengthened by making the PiCs the principal planning body and, 
in those cases where the PTC is capable of doing so, making the PIC 
the principal agent for operating the programs as well 

Furthermore, for these programs to work, there must be greater 
participation by specific employers in the actual training conducted 
under the bill. The moSt eflFective device for increasing the probability 
that an employer will want to hire a progi-am graduate is to involve 
the employer before the training begins. Currently, most program op- 
erators report that they train only for occupations which the avail- 
able data .suggest will be in demand. Only a small percentage report 
that this training is linked to .specific job openings at specific firms 
Increasing this percentage would significantly improve the effective- 
iieffi of Federal ]ob training efforts. 

Programs linked in this manner have .several advantage's. There is 
no dependence upon imprecise. foreca.sts on occupational demand. Be- 
lore training begins, the employer has indicated his or her willingness 
to con.sider program gi-aduates. Equally important, the probability of 
placing program gi-aduates is high because trainee se.lextion and cur- 
riculum development would be tailored more .specifically to particular 
job openings. •/ i 
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The Committee bill includes my amendment \Yhich provides for sig- 
nificant improvements in this area. This new provision would establish 
a priority for "customized training"— i.e. training where a speciiic 
employer or group of employers is involved in the design and/or con- 
duct of those programs or where there ha.s been a commitment by an 
employer or group of employers to hire trainees upon their completion 
of a training program, (^)ther provisions were included which would 
strengthen the hand of the prime sponsors in establishing customizecl 
training programs. These" include : 1) the allowable use of funds tor 
'^employment bomi.ses" to private employers who hire trainees on a per- 
manent basis upon completion of their training, and 2) a disregard, tor 
purposes of the 15% cap on adminisfrative co.^s, of any additional 
administrative costs incurred in establishing customized tranung pro- 



grams. . 1 . 1 • T^,*4 

In addition to obtaining greater success in placements, placing a pu- 
ority on customized training ensures the attainment of another goal 
that really^ cannot be quantified. As private sector employers are 
brought more into the actual nuts and bolts of the training, they will 
ho^m to feel a greater commitment to the success of the programs. 
There will indeed be a true spirit of "partnership" that will have bene- 
ficial effects for the local economy and community that go beyond sta- 
tistics measuring placements and increased earnings. 

While I am encouraged bv the current provisions m the bill pro\^d- 
ing a -customized training" priority, I do not feel that they go tar 
enomrh in ensuring that these training programs are actively pursv^ed 
to the maximum extent. Unless some minimum percentage of trainees 
enrolled in cu.^toinized traiiiing is established, those prime sponsors 
who currently have a minimal involvement in this, area will likely in- 
stitute slight improvements at best. Therefore, when the bill goes to 
the House floor, I will offer an amendment establishing^ niinimuin 
required number of trainees enrolled in customized training by each 
i)rime sponsor. :\ry original amendment before the Committee would 
have required that at least 507^^ of all aduh trainees be enrolled in cus- 
tomized training. , . i i.- 

Is 50% a feasible goal? Currently, the best estimate of the nation- 
wide average is about The greatest inhibitors in meeting this goal 
will be sairging local economies and uncooperative business communi- 
ties. The former is accommodated in the language of the bill: "To the 
extent possible in light of local economic conditions". The latter is a 
.situation which it is hoped will be remedied by the strengthening ot 
the PICs. T would suggest that if those attitudes are not changed, the 
efforts on this legislation will have been for naught and none of the 
provisions of the bill will achieve their goals. If that occurs, the 
changes contained in the bill will be little more than cosmetic. 

Therefore, I would hope that when the bill goes to the House floor, 
the House will adopt the changes I have di.^cussed as necessary compo- 
nents in the effort to achieve a genuine ''partnership" between the pri- 
vate and public sectors in the.se program.s. 

Margk Koukema, M.U. 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF EUGENE JOPTNSTON 
ON H.R. 5320 

In view of the urgent need to reduce the federal c\eficit, I cannot 
see tlie locric in authorizing a level of $5.4 billion; $3 billion over the 
Admnustration's fiscal year 1983 budget request. I would like to re- 
iterate, the minority \s position that an authorization level of "such 
sums as necessary-' would strongly be preferable. With a federal defi- 
cit of over $100 billion, it is not in the best interest of the taxpayer to 
add additional authorizations to the budget, esi^ecially when they 
have proven to be wasteful in the past. 

Although I am pleased that the service delivery area j^opulation - 
size was slightly increased, I still believe an area of 150,000 is not 
large enough. I would prefer to see a larger labor market area maxi- 
mizing resources and decreasing duplicative administrative costs. This 
would allow a larger sum of federal dollars to be targeted to trainino* 
individuals. ^' 

Eugp:xe Johxstox. 
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